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TOTES 


Hondo ) 
Kiu-ehiu j 
Sni-Koku ) 
Hokkaido or yezo/ 


Japan consists of four large islands and many 
other small ones (except Formosa 6c Korea). 

(1) Hondo is the central and largest. (2) Kiu- 
Shiu is the southern most, (3) Shi-Koku is 
between Hondo and Kiu-ehiu, (4) Yezo is the 
most northern. 


Awaji r is a small island lying oetween Snikoku & Hondo near the Bay 
of Osaka. 

Kosni - is a middle part of Hondo facing the Japan sea. 

Satsuma- is a southern part of Kiushiu. 

Na is a northern part of Kinshiu. 

Sanyo - is a group of provinces of Hondo. Sanyo 6c Shikoku make the 
inland sea. 

Tachimaj are two provinces of Hondo, situating between Yamato & 

Taihba j Izuiao ana facing the Japan sea. 


Koma / 

Sniraki ) are the states of ancient Korea 
idimana ) 

Kudara ) 

Chinese <1 Korean names are mostly pronounced according to 
Japanese pronounciation. 


The spelling of some Russian names and a French 
I am afraid. 


Ihl i-j ,* - U hC- -***■ ^ 


admiral is 


not 


/ .*>« TH! * 

f t'KsVfc r Oi! rY \ 
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CGKTEKTS. 


X* Introductory Totes. ( /— 

1. A brief sketch of ancient Korean countries. 

2. The racial relation of Japan* Korea, and Southern China 

3. The establishment of the Japanese Empire was a slow and 

graudal process of conquest. 

4. Chronology.. 

II. The Japanese power in Korea in the ancient period. 

I* The legendary period. 

Up to the opening of tne Japanese Exarchate at Himana 

3. Up to the reign of lintoku (C 370 A.D. ) 

4. Up to the downfall of the exarchate (C bbO A.D.) 


5. Up to the conquest of the whole peninsula by TO dynasty in the 
reign of our Tenchi (C.720 A.D.) 

HI,. The medieval history. ( ^ V~3 

1. yrom Emperor Tenchi to To^otomi-hideyoshi (C 720 -1598 A.D. 

2. The Tokuguwa period (1602 - 1867 A.D.) 

EV. The relation in the i^Ieiji era (since 1868 A.D.) 

1. Up to the China-Japanese war (1894 A.D.) 

a. To the fi r s t conclusion of treaty in the 9th year (1876 A.D.) 

b. To the conclusion of the Tien-sien treaty in 1885 A.D. 

c. To the conclusion of the 8himo-f|o-seki treaty (18S5) 

2. up to the commencement of the Russo-Japanese war (1905 A.D.) 
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THE JAPANESE POWER HI KOREA 
from the Earliest Period to the Present. 


If. T he introductory notes . 

I. The iorief sketch of the Korean countries. 

Herein I give a brief sketch of the Korean states. It is 
impossible at present to know the precise boundaries and relat¬ 
ions of these states, so my statement will be a very rough one, 
enough only to give a clue to get a general knowledge of their 
History. 

A. The first record of Korea is found in a chronicle of Shu ( Jl] ) 
Empire of China. According to it YA_ £ of ) was set 

up as a king (or viceroy) of Chosen (Korea) by Emperor 3u. (iK f 
of j£j J about the latter quarter of the eighth century 3.C., but 
the present Korean peninsula was not included in his territory, 
which was most probably Manchuria of today. In some 400 years 
after this the western part of this kingdom was wrested by Yen 
() one of the seven kingdoms existed before the absorption ^ 
of the whole China under the conquering power of Shin 
and it moved westwards to Elver Yalu. In about 200 3. C. at 
the beginning of the Kan dynasty (;# ), Ki^ kingdom was compel¬ 

led to move further wesTwaras across*the Yalu and finally became 
a ruler of the northern Korea. A little later an adventurer 
Yelmar, ( ft t y$j ) made incursion into the Ki kingdom at the 
head of the lawless band and established himself in the northern 
Korea calling himself a king of Chosen. Thus Kl-Jun ( rfif 
fourtieth in order from, the first Ki ) being deprived of his 
territory in the northern Korea moved south down to the southern 
corner of the peninsula and established there a kingdom subduing 
the surrounding countries. This kingdom was probably not inclu¬ 
ded within the four countXiee of Chosen settled by Emperor Bu 
( iK of. rj 0.100 B>C..). row this last kingdom of Ki in the 

southern Korea leads us down to the time of our Christian era, 
and we find in the middle of the first century or a little later 
the rise of the three kingdoms of the ancient Korea which have 
a close relation with Japan r i.e. Shiraki , awrd Kudara ,K ,g->r«r 


A. Shiraki might oe originally a settlement by a race akin with 

Japur.eye, or an original home of the people who established the 
Izumo kingdom on the Japanese coast right opposite it. At 
first it occupied the South-eastern corner of the peninsula, but 
in about S7Q A.D. she destroyed Mimana and added it. Then again 
after the destruction of Koma and Kudara by TO US ), she began 
tne gradual seizure of the old districts of these states. The 
weakness of the TO^ dynasty after the first few emperors gave 
Shiraki an opportunity of extending her territory once as far 
as River YALU , possessing the whole peninsula under her rule 
she was succeeded by the 2nd Koma in the tenth century of 
Christian era. 

B. Koma occupied the largest territory among the Korean states, 
extending from River Yalu on the north to the ooundary of Shiraki 
on the south occupying almost the half of the peninsula on the 

coast of Japan sea. The ruling flaraily is probably a branch of 
the same race with the Japanese and the kinsmen with the royal 
family of K u^ah^ and^he predominant populhtiiolrfrobfelorged to the 
same rac* wrnanift.egMLing family. £AL<M^M^*tory 
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at about the same time with Kudara , and kept its existence until its 
destruction oy together with Kudara , 

0. Kudara occupied the south-western part of the peninsula on the coast 
of the Yellow sea f including the districts surrounding Seoul ,the 
present capital. The ruling family of Kudara probably belonged to tie 
same race with the Japanese/but the population were originally the 
Chinese emigrants and fugitives that came to the peninsula acrosB the 
Yellow sea. or from the north throughwthe Sheng-kir.g province. Accord¬ 
ing to the Kudaranese legends a son of the chieftain of a rorthern 
clan (tnis clan became the ruling class of the Koma kingdom) which 
dwelled at the foot of the Great fountain moved south with a small 
band of followers, and destined to be the founder of the Kudaranese 
kingdom. Its name appeared in our history for the first time during 
the reign of the 14th Emperor (c 320 A.D.), though this first appear- 
■ ance might not mean the first intercourse. It became a Japanese 
dependency not very long after this and its existence was maintained 
under the Japanese power for three centuries. Her faithfulness to 
Japan came from the selfish motive of keeping her territory safe. 

She was pressed by Koma on the north, and oy Shirakia* on the East. 
Koma always received help from the Chinese countries, and this neces¬ 
sitated Kudara*s allying herself with some powerful states. At the 
time Japan was the country next to China in strength, and Kudara 
naturally turned to Japan fir help. This policy taken by Kudara 
served her invaluably, so that she kept her existence for three 
centuries, 

D. Mimana was a name given by the Japanese government to the group if 
very small states which were put under her direct rule (c 250 A.D.). 
These states were situated on the south of Shiraki ,or the southern 
end of the peninsula along the coast line* 

E. The 2nd Koma commenced its estaolishment in the 10th century of the 
Christian era. At first its territory was confined to the old ter¬ 
ritory of Shiraki ,but afterwards unified the peninsula and lasted 
five centuries.. 

F. The last Korean kingdom commenced its existence in the 15th cent¬ 
ury of the Christian era anu lasted to the previous year. 

2 . The Racial relation of the peoples of Japan, Korea, and Southern 
China. 


The recent investigations of the Japanese race lead us to divide 
its formation into three stages, though the division of the each 
stage may not be very distinct and simple in its relations to the 
others. 


A . 


The Koro-pokkuru or pit-dwellers:- 


From the recent excavation of the ancient shellhills which con¬ 
tain human bones, stone armours of very primitive forms, many 
oroken pieces of primitive vases and utensils, and the discovery 
of many pits, horizontal or vertical, round or elliptical or 
square, induce us to conclude that the aborigines of this stage 
were a dwarf race wnich were every way different from the Ainos 
and the present Japanese. Prof. Yen Koganai of the Tokyo univer¬ 
sity is an authority on this point. Prof. Shogoro T3uooi of the 
same university /IS^anotbkR authority on the Koro-pbkkuru 
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They distinguish this race from the Ainoa who had driven them further 
northwards making the Kurile islands the stepping stones. The long 
personal ooservation of Jar* A. H. Lundor among the Ainos led him to 
conclude that these two are the different races. He says (A. Hairy 
man.. Chap. 9), "The pits are more on the north east coast of Yezo , 

& few in the south west, and also they are much oetter preserved in 
the Kurile islands. According to the Aino tradition, Yezo was form- 
Jfl/ly inhabited by a race of dwarfs, who were their enemies, and were 
exterpated by them after many sanguinary battles. Koro-pokkuru mean 
"man of holes"' in the Aino. Potteries are found in almost every pit. 
The present Ainos do not know how to make pottery, and they have 
never been known to manufacture anything df the kind. The Koro- 
pokkuru used stone and flint, while the Ainos use bene or bamboo 
implement. The resemblances between the Koro-pokkuru, Esquimos and 
the inhabitants of the Aleutian islands are remarkable. The results 
of long investigation bring me to a conclusion that the great part 
of the Koro-pokkuru was driven by the Ainos, a people not in a high¬ 
er civilization out more warlike, to the north, while a small part 
of them separated from their kinsmen went southwards and crossed the 
Taugaru strait (the strait between Yezo iz the Main island). This 
Bmall division was pursued further southwards & finally became 
extinct. They were hard pressed by the Ainos and could not settle 
in ary place long enough as to make pits, and also the warm climate 
did not necessitate them to make any. This is why the potteries 
kitchen middens are found in the main island and no pits." 

The Ainos 


Dr. William E. Griffis says, "I am inclined to believe that 
India is the original place of the Ainos". I do not know by this 
whether he means that Ainoa belong to the Indo-Gernanic race, but at* 
present the common origin of them with the Cai^cacian race is talked 
among some people.. 

mr. Lar.dor says of the Ainos, "Their resemblances with the 
northmen of Europe are remarkaole . They came to Yezo from Karafuto 
crossing the La Perouse strait. They knew not the Kurile islands, 
only Karafuto.. They have much greater resemblances to the Northmen 
of Europe in the pre-historic stage than to any modern race and 
least of all to the Mongolians (Chap. 9 doove)". 

Dr. Griffis again says of them, ”1 believe unmistakably that the 
Ainos are the primal ancestors of the Japanese, that the masB of the 
Japanese people of to-day are substantially of Aino stock." He came 
to the above conclusion from his diligent study of the Japanese and 
the Ainos, but I can not agree with him. It is undenyable that they 
both have some common customs & manners, and we find many nannes of 
places |n the main island of the Aino origin; out when we consider 
that the latter had once occupied even more than a Half of the main 
island and been in a contact with the former early from the pre¬ 
historic period, it is not strange to find among them some common¬ 
ness of manners a. customs. The balance is more on the difference of 
these two races ethnologically <k socially than the resemblance of 
them.. ■fa 

At> -Mr - f Lond e w -ee mH f *a e» from ii pairin a w e l r e oulto of th e ^r e oe fi t 

s- tk a y .- tii e -J a pan e o e- r ace w a s f » r aed a nd 
es t a bli s h e d e xa Q-t fcy as- w e-- see th e m n o w t.bo--third stage 

e f th e vj. ffl fe na inva s ion .—nt.Tu’ixd 
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As hr. Lur.dor conclude from his persona}, observation got in his 
long trips among the Ainos, they are a race which distinct from the 
Japanese, cume from the north to Yezo and tempted to the south cy 
tne plenty of food and the delightfulness of climate. This Ainos 
are mentioned already in a chronicle of Kan dynasty ( ) of China 

(200 b.C.) as a hairy people of Japan. 

Y.'e can judge from our ancient legends and records that they 
are a mountainous people who once occupied the land even so far as 
tne central part or a little beyond to the west of Hondo (the main 
island) and were gradually driven back inch by inch by a more civil¬ 
ized third race. 

According to hr. Landor the thorough bred Ainos do not cx^- 
Ceed souls, with aoout the sane number of a half caste Ainos. 

They are fast becoming extinct. The same author enumerates 50 
years before the entire extinction of this hairy people. 

The third race is the one which constitutes the present Japanese, 
or the predominant 6c most important parit of the people of Japan. 

I do not mean by this that there may ce no fourth or fifth races 
of Japanese natives, but I car. safely say, considering the results 
of the recent investigation of scholars that the Japanese race was 
formed and estaoliehed almost exactly as we see them now in the 
third stage of the racial emigration and invasion. How what is 
this third race which constitutes the present Japanese is a 
question which cannot be easily solved, and various opinions lave 
arisen among scholars. 
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r -a c e ■ wHl e h - oo - n e titut eB th » pr es ent Japanes e- to a qu e sti o n wh- i eh can - 
ir o l oc cwelly a^l v ed, ana yupiquo gp ini e no huv c- txrio e n am o ng ooholaro . 

V>e have two main differing opinions on this point which we 
can unite and harmonize into one with some difficulty.. 

(1) Scholars hold the opinion that this third race i8 to be disting¬ 
uished as two. One is the continental race which cane from the 
Korean peninsula to Hondo , and established themselves on the coast of 
Japan Sea. Tnia is called the Izumo race, because their kingdom was 
established in the province of Izumo and the surrounding districts. 

The other is the Jlm-mu race which name was taken after our first 
emperor. The exact origin of this second race cannot be told, out 
scholars agree in concluding that this race originally belonged to one 
of the Malayans or the natives of the oceanic islands, and that they 
rode on tne Japan current which washes the southern coast of Japan 
and came to southern Japan making the Riu-Kiu islands, Formosa and 
the Philipines tneir stepping stones,. This southern race established 
tnemselves in Hyuga province of Kiushiu island, and they were power¬ 
ful eriougn in tne time of Jimmu to begin tneir further emigration or 
rather conquest beyond the Kiushiu island. A powerful and extensive 
kingdom of Izumo , established on the Coast of Japan Sea by the 
continental people, was aosoroed by the great grand-father of Jimmu 
into his kingdom after negotiations, persuafc.tiona and threats. 

After subjugating the eastern part of Kiushiu Jim-rau pushed on 
r.ortn as far as Yamato , the central part of the Hondo, and settled at 
Htohinabara in Yamato as his capital. Here the foundation of the 
Empire of Kippon was laid and a solemn ceremony was observed to avow 
and declare Himself as the first Emperor of Nippon, 7/hose descent 
is aestined uninterruptedly to rule the country'up to the present day. 
Thus according to this opinion the Japanese are the blending of two 
originally different races together with the mixture of some other 
minor c4&ns.. 


(£). According to the other opinion, the people of Korea, Japan, and 
the Canton districts of China belonged to the same family or race. 
Tney came first to Canton from the oceanic islands, and thence they 
pushed on further to Korea and Japan oy the help of the Japan current 
Looking at the aap we see these districts make the China sea a lake, 
making Formosa, the Riu-Kiu islands and many other small Japanese 
islands their stepping stones. We recognize that there were some 
other people, besides these Canton emigrants, who came to Japan 
directly from the Oceanic islands; Dut they both most probably belon¬ 
ged to the branches of the same race. Thus the people of the Korean 
peninsula, tne Izumo kingdom, and the Jimmu race belonged to the same 
family which spoke tne s<*me language, had the same customs, habits, 
and religion, and claimed descent from the same ancestors. Here we 
must understand that by this we do not mean the present Korean as a 
whole, but in strictly speaking we mean only the lower half of the 
peninsula or more strictly tne south eastern part of the peninsula. 

These two opinions are not fundamentally irreconcilable, and 
txie legends and also ancient records, though ambiguous and inaccurate 
are ratner favorable in concluding that the second opinion is moat 
probably true in the probaole origin of the Japanese. 

Geographically the southern Japan and Korean peninsula are 
face to face with the Canton districts of China, being connected by 
and Riukiu islands as stepping stones, and also with the 
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bringing their barges to the southern Japan without even rowing. 
Kecent travelers are surprised to find the resemblance between 
Japanese and the natives of the Oceanic is1ands. . AIso the resem¬ 
blance oetveen ancient people of Japan, Cantoraana Korea is evident 
from the ancient records without waiting for ttihe modern critical 
method of investigation. The resemblance of the Cantonese (I speak 
mostly of the ancient people) to the Japanese consists in their valor, 
nautical habit, enterprise, Duoyancy, the habit of purification and 
tatooing* The resemblance of habits and customs between different 
peoples are not decisive proof of their being the same race or 
branches of the same family, because it is not uncommon among the 
primitive people to possess resembling customs and habits; but it is 
a b reat nelp in conjecturing or proving the origin of races. We 
must also add to the above resemblance our legendary records which 
induce us to infer that they originally belonged to the same family, 
(in the modern critical methoa, the legends and tribal songs are an 
invaluaDle clue to reacn to the authentic historical facts as Lord 
j^lacauley says). Another thing to be added is the uninterrupted com¬ 
munication between Kiushiu and the Canton districts until late even 
to the Ashlkaga period of our history (the Ashi-Kaga is one powerful 
fatally which really ruled the feudal Japan under nominal Emperors 
lor two nunarea years from about looO A.D.) 

The last argument is tha;, it is the most improbable thing for 
the continental people to cross the boundless water especially in the 
primitive period, so we can not agree with the opinion of the settle¬ 
ment of the continental people at Izumo and other places of Japan 
beyond the Japan sea. 

The resemblances between the Japanese and the ancient Koreans, 
of* the southern peninsula is reeuless to mention here, oeing a well- 
known fact. That the native tongue of Japan and Korea had no .nasal 
sound n or ng is a most peculiar fact, and the present r.asql endings 
of the both languages are borrowed from the Chinese. Their languages 
are also same in construction, both fundamentally different from 
Chinese. 

Prof. Shozaburo Kanazawa of the Tokyo University is an authority 
and a painstaking student on the Korean language, whose recent work 
"The co.mnon origin of the Japanese & Korean languages"' decidedly 
concludes common origin of the Doth languages. And this commonness 
of language is the deciued proof of the common origin of the races. 

hr. W. G. Aston of England concludes from his personal obser¬ 
vation uuring trie long residence in Japan that the Koreans are dis¬ 
tinct from Chinese in race & language. He also asserts the same 
origin of the Koreans <& Japanese saying, "There is reason to oelieve 
that the Japanese nation contain an aboriginal Polynesian element 
(which some writers call Malay), out the evidence of language & 
anthropology is conclusive that it is in the main a continental race 
quite distinct however from the Chinese. It must have come from a 
more northerly region, and geographical considerations point distin¬ 
ctly to Korea as the point of embarkation. Beyond this it is safer 
not to go."' Thus he concludes the Japanese mainly as a continental 
people,: out on this point I am differed from him. I do not deny 
that the I aumo race (the Izumo kingdom is mentioned before) might be 
trie settlement there from the Korean continent; out even that does 
not mean the Izumo race is a continental people, because they ooth 
came from the southern regions and might have fctrsifeI settled in Korea 
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ur.d then again a part of them crossed the Japan sea ard settled 
in Izumo . 

Dr. Kunitake Kume , the authority of the ancient history of 
Japan, earnestly asserts the common origin of the peoples of Japan, 
Korea, and Canton districts (Ancient History of Japan. Chap 2 & 3.) 

Of vourst these arguments cannot oe decisive, but they induce 
us to conclude that the peoples of Japan & southern Korea have 
ceocended from the same ancestors is not a groundless conjecture. 

Being impossible to get a decisive fact, we must at present be 
satisfied with some most probable arguments ar.d assertions.. V, r e can 
sum up the argument as following; A people of the southern islands 
first emigrated in the Canton districts of China, and then some of 
them moved straight up northwards beyond the Tsushima strait ar.d 
settled on the Korean and Japanese coasts on the Japan sea, or those 
on the Japanese coast alight oe the after settlement from Korea. 

Tnere were some other branches of the same race which riding on the 
Black current came straight to the Riu-kiu islands and the southern 
japan, and some even to the coasts of the inland sea of Japan from 
their home in the southern islands. The question of the priority of 
their settlement in Korea or Izumo kingdom of Japan can not be 
decidedly asserted, but it is most reasonable to conclude that the 
Izumo race is a colony from Korea. These settlers kept intercoursing 
each other & also with their old home, and our legends evidently t 
show that the inter-marriages 8c adoptation of children of other 
families continued until a quite late period. The waves of emigra¬ 
tion did not stop with that in Korea, but some of them pushed on 
further north & moat probably settled on the Siberian coasts of 
the Pacific.. (A diagram given on pagej^ 

^s i i ith e rn iolaii d e 

Some other opinion identifies the Izumo race as a branch of 
the last ten tribes of the exiled Israelites which carae there from 
the Korean peninsula, while others identify the Jimmu race with 
one of the fugitive families of Darias, Persian king overthrown 
oy Alexander the great, and give various arguments from habits, 
customs, and chronology; but these opinions do not attract much 
attention of scholars and I think it is needless to argue for or 
against them any further (the former of these opinions is recently 
discussed by a contributor of an Christian periodical, and the latter 
by a high school teacher not well known). 

The establishment of the Japanese Empire was a alow & gradual 
process of conquest 

Tne record prior to ^*1 m-mu are ambiguous and it is painstaking 
laoor to draw historical facts from them, but it may be we can 
reach some not improbable historical facts which give us some 
light leading down to the time of Jira-mu . 

As told in the last section, the third race most probably 
belonged to the same family of people of the Canton districts and 
southern Korea. Mow just what parts of the country this third race 
occupied in the most ancient or rather non-historiq period is not 
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from the old records. The Ko jiki (the records of the ancient events) 
and the Kippon-shokl (the chronicle•of Nippon) are the only extant 
ancient records together with the Kogoahui (the collection of the 
ancient words (here words rather mean history more than traditions). 
Now according to them we find Izanagj and Izanami in the island of 
Awaji (we cannot go even legendally ceyond them)/ and from there 
tney sent expeditions to the northern coast of Shikoku , the north¬ 
ern coast of Kiusniu .and the coast of Japan sea, where they found 
many clans, some which belonged not to the same family of race 
with them. Their settlements were confined only to the coast 
districts at Nanotau in Kiushiu , Iyo in Shikoku , Sado and Koshi in 
Hondo and one or two ports on the coast of Sanyo . I zanagj and 
Izanami seem to be the chieftains of two powerful clans, allied 
for purposes of conquest. After the aoove expeditions and settle¬ 
ments, tnere seems to have oeen a rupture between them, and Izanami 
retired or went back to Izumo and becanui a ruler there; wnile 
Izanagj kept on his expeditions until at last hie descendant Oshiho- 
mimi started on an expedition to Kiushiu, this time not to the 
northern coast, but to the southernmost part of that Island the 
district which is now called Satsuma Qsumi & Hyuga. The abdica¬ 
tion of the Izumo ruler and the aosorption of that kingdom into 
the Takamaga-hara kingdom occured in his time before he started for 
Kiushiu. jimiau is said to be a great grandson of this Qshi-ho- 
mimi . Here we meet some ambiguity concerning Oshi-ho-mimi’’s 
expedition to Kiu-shiu from Taka-ma-garhara. That the Jim-mu 
race was a settlement to Kiu-shiu from the central part of Japan 
and amatined to be the ruling race of the country is not very 
prooaoie, though not aosolutely impossible. V/here was the seat of 
this Taka-ma-ga-hara can not definitely oe told. If 03hiho-mi-mi 
was a descendant of Izanagi or other pioneer settlers, Takama-ga- 
hara muBt be somewhere in Hondo or the island of Awaji, but we will 
ratner interpret it their original home in the southern islands. 
Takama-ga-hara means a nigh heavenly field or high waterly field. 
They came down from a high heavenly & Waterly field to rule the 
earth, and their home was beyond the waterly field. Or we can 
concluae that, if, as I said before, the various branches of the 
same race settled separately in the different parts of Japan and 
kept intercoursing each other,, then Oshiho-mimi might be invited 
to Kiushiu from among the kinsmen of Hondo . Considering this way, 
Takama-ga-hara may be a part in Hondo. Now Jim-mu*s career began 
from Kiu-shiu and ended in his permanent settlement in Kashiwa- 
bara of yamato as his capital after subjugating the coast line of 
San-yo province and the districts surrounding Yarnato . Then 
Jim-mu’s Empire consisted of the north eastern and the southern 
p^rts of Kiushiu , Izumo province, the long coast line of Sanyo, the 
narrow belt on the northern coast of Shikoku , Awaj1 Island, a 
small settlement in Kosni ,with Yarnato and its surrounding districts 
as kis center of influence. And thus his power was only confined 
to a narrow co.ist line here and there, and even down to the reign 
of Emperor Keiko some three centuries after Jlmmu very little was 
accomplished beyond the central part of Hondo and the coast line 
of Kiushiu ,tnougn his son Yama-to-dake , our olack prince Edward, 
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made a passing conquering expedition far beyond the districts of the 
present Tokyo . The mountainous districts of the northern provinces 
of hor.do was still occupied by the Ainu ar.d other tribes, probably 
kinsmen with the Siberian natives on the Pacific coast and the set¬ 
tlers in Yezo,wtiich continued to give troubles to the Empire many 
centuries longer. The interior part of hatsuma, was occupied by 
Kumaso or so, (kinsmen with the Sow trice of Borneo Island as a hr, 
Kuraata thinks) and some otner clans (some of these latter s might 
oelor.g to the same family with the Jinmu race) and th*' ertire conqu¬ 
est of the island was accompli shed some centuries after Keiko . 

Thus we see that the first four centuries brought only a 
part of the three islands into the power of the Jinmu race, ar.d it 
took c-n other fise centuries or more to accomplish the complete sub¬ 
jugation of these islands. The unification of the whole country, not 
including Yezo . under tne Empire was a work of a gradual, slow pro¬ 
cess of conquest of some ten centuries after it was oegun by J imau« 

4, Chronology, 

Our chronology used to put the accession of Jimrnu to the 
throne in 2570 years (660 3.C.) from to-day, but a recent investiga¬ 
tion found some miscalculation in it, and shortened our era some 
five hundred years from that. 

Since after tne seventeenth emperor we do rot find any gross 
miscalculations, though it is not aosolutely accurate, as we fintf 
some mistakes in the chronology of any country in their historical 
period, and we can uepend on it very creditably. We are given 1059 
years in 16 generations from Jimrnu, the first emperor, to J'intoku , 
and we easily find that 1059 years for 16 persons is too long for 
16 kings of any country. If we count twenty-five to thirty years 
in one generation, then we b et four hundred or four hundred and 
eighty years for the first 16 emperors, and this figure shortens 
over five hundred & eighty years from our present era, & bring it 
down to 60 J3.C. (roughly calculated, bo it does rot give the exact 
figures.). 

According to this corrected chronology, the first year of 
our era corresponds in Europe to the period of the civil wars 
between Sulla & marius, and in China to some one hundred twenty 
years if tne first Kan (In Vfc ) dynasty which is some four hundred 
(Sc seventy years from the oirth of Confucius . 

In the reign of Emperor &—j in (some four hundred fifty 
years after JImmu ), learned scholars were brought from Korea, and 
the learning spread with a great rapidity and it is generally sup¬ 
posed that tnis reign marked the first appearance and use of letters 
in Japan. Jut is tnis jaugment sound and creditable?. 

We do, not have any ancient official record extant telling 
oi tne possession of letters by our ancestors before 0-jin , but the 
aosence of the record does not include the non-existence of letter.. 
Being in such a lateness of age as aoove mentioned, being in con¬ 
stant coramunicatTbn^wtidi^he Canton districts where the 

Confuci^iSi^iP imuch even ambJh|^/BRiSIT¥though 

less in advance and influence than tne central part of China, and 
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with Korea, and also the third race themselves being a people from 
trie Oceanic islands where no ciouot. th>.- Phoenicean civilization was 
in not a small extent, and especially if we identify our ancestors 
with the very Phoenician as some scholars argue from not improbable 
evidences, then we can most prooctoly infer or believe them civilized 
enough to have some letters ana writing materials. 

And when we also consider that already many generations 
oefore Jimmu the art of cultivation of forests and silk-worms was, 
according to the legendary records, brought from Korea, it is not 
reusor.aole to suppose Jummi and nis descendants savages teverTS r ithout ^ 
a knowledge of letters, when being strengthened and proved from the 
considerations of the social, political, and military manners of 
them. 

Chinese characters passed three stages of changes, and we 
have r.o evidence to teil that the first two stages of them had been 
in old Japan; cut we can safely say that the third stage of Chinese 
letters, which Oegan in aoout two hundred fifty years before Christ, 
u.t tne f.nd of the Shin (*-) dynasty, i. e., some three hundred years 
after Confucius (rememoer China had letters, calender, mathematics, 
medical books, Coinage, Cultivation of silk-worms already C 3700 31.CT. 
according to their records..) were kr.ov/n a..long our ancestors from the 
very early period. 

Pr. Aston says, "It is probable that individuals had acquired 
some knowledge of the Chinese language and Bcript early in the Chris¬ 
tian era, out the first actual mention of the study of Chinese in 
.Japan belongs to 405 A.D." 

If tile "early in the Christian era" of Dr. Aston means the 
first century of Christian era, then the birth of Christ took place 
during the reign of our third emperor; and the careers of JTim-mu 
and his fathers must have most probably been committed to the record 
officially or privately. Dr. Kume ’ a conjecture or rather ir.fM.ence 
i3 that most probably at the time of J im-mu thete had been Letter 
and his retinue might have recorded his careers however simple and 
exaggerated they were according to the manner of those days. It 
is quite unreasonable to conjecture that they were entirely ignorant 
of letter, transmitting the careers & tales of their fathers only 
by tradition from month to month. 

The topography of the chronicle of Kan ( £t> by l\i- fSJ ) 

tells that some 30 states of Japan came to Korea since emperor 3u 
established Kan rule there (106 3. C.) and received the royal recep¬ 
tion. These 30 states were the chieftains of Kiu-shiu and other 
islands who had been intercoursing with the Koreans from the iramimo- 
rial period, and we can naturally think that they could not do any 
intercourse or treaty without any knowledge of the Chinese language 
a script. 


Dr. Griffis says "for a clear understanding of the period 
antedating the second century of the Christian era the native v 
mythology and fabulous narration ofI Kojiki * are but as moon light,. 
Then the records after the second century must be^the sun light. 


Take it as he says,, then, Jim-inu 1 s accession to the , jt^one is only 
160 yearagififd»iby1ti@0Q|gtury oY the ‘ 
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not reasonably deny the records of the period preceeding the 2nd cen¬ 
tury as a mere mythology 4c a fabulous narration. 

Arguing thus, the importation of the teaching and books of 
Confucius from Korea in the reign of 0—j in is not the first appear¬ 
ance of letter, but rather the revival or rapid ddvance of learning 
under the very prosperous and peaceful reigns of 0-jin and his son 
Mn-toku . If our ancestors had some sort of writing method, then we 
must consider that the so-called legendary history is not a simple, 
fictitious, absolutely uncreditable imagination. It is rather some 
lost records bequeathed to us. We agree with Dr. Aston that our 
ancestors had some method of writing early in a Xian era. 

XC. JAPANESE POV/ER IX KOREA IK THE AKCIEITT PERIOD. 


I. The legenday Period, or the period Before Jimmu:- 

The early part of this period is legendary, but it is as 
mentioned before in tne introduction, not a poetical fiction. 

It contains a good ueai of historiaul facts, just as the 
legendary period of tne Roman history contains the actual, though 
exaggerated or mutilated, events of the non-or-lost history. 

Our records concerning to Korea in the legendary period are 
mostly of Susano-o 

lie lived some one hundred fifty years before Jimmu and belong¬ 
ed, it seems, to the Izumo kingdom which was once an alhiaasee in the 
time of Izana.ai with Izanagi of Takamaga-hara kingdom and was absor¬ 
bed, as mentioned before, into the latter in three generations after 
him. 


Our chronicles give the primacy to the Takamaga-hara court 
and called Susano-o the younger brother of Aiaaterasu . female ruler 
of T akamaga-hara kingdom; ana we cannot ascertain whether Oahihornimi 
(mentioned before) successor of Aiaaterasu is a son of Susano-o 
auopted oy Amateraau , or the true son or grandsonjf her,. Anyhow it 
is most probuole that these two courts or clans were in close relat¬ 
ionship even after the rupture of relation oetween Izanagi and 
Iizanami , and were intimately related by intermarriage. Certain 
circumstances induced 3usano-0 to go over to Shlraki to settle, and 
left his son Qp-kuninushi to rule I z»umo under the guardians. The 
Record ( The Kojik'i ) tells that Susan o-o was ordered by Izanagi 
(It made Susano-o and Aiaate rasu both the children of I zanagivery 

doubtful) to rule Unabara (means Seas -the land beyond the seas), 

and also we find tnat Susano-o told his sister that he was going to 
start for tne "iiother Country". That he meant the continent by the 
mother country is clear from many references, and also it shows that 
the Izumo kingdom might oe a colony from the continent. "The Shoki" 
tells "He stayed on the 
the 


on 

own country", which 
ov/n country 
ceeaing nis 
known defini tely/^Dx. 
which is si'tiiate(Turfedr 


hill 

most 


of Kumanarj and afterward went back to 
probably meant that he went back to his 
or capital (which means ghiraki ) after pushing and suc- 
conquest as far as Kuma narj, where was his capital is not 


dUiehara identif 
ner~ south-eastern 



to-day 
aula. 
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Dr. Kume identifies Kuiaanarj with Ko-shu of today sorae 50 miles south 
from Souel, a place very important dn the ancient Korean and Japan- 
ese-Korean history ( Ko-shu has other name of Kumanari today) . 

The same chronicle^ again tells " Gusano-o said that Korea is 
rich with gold and silver, therefore if the country over which his 
son rules ( Izumo ) possesses not any floating treasures ^3hip) it is 
too baa, and sent his other son Iso-taker u over to Izumo with the 
seeds of cedar, fir, and camphor trees (trie western districts of 
ancient Shiraki said to be full of gold and iron mines.) 

Gusano-o did not, it seems, come back to I zumo, and died in 
Korea. In the language of the old Shiraki district, Susano-0 means 
tne cnieftain of ancient theocracy. 


low he is deified in accordance with the polytheistic custom 
and is often called Guto-ten-wo (gu-ox, to- hcad ten %eo-heavenly king), 
and Guto is Somo-Shlrj according to Korean pronunciation. This 
plainly tells that he lived at Somo-shjri in Korea and came to be 
called gu-to-tenwo (deity of Somo-shirl) according to our pronouncia- 
tion of Korean letter, he is also called Shlraki-dal-rnyo-jin (great 
deity Shiraki). Pour generations after Susano-o were passed in silence, 
and again we read a record of Shiraki in fl the Ko.j ikl - Inahi, brother 
of Jimmu went over to the mother country and ruled there." 

This mother country can only be explained identifying it 
witn Shiraki, of Susano-o. 


Up to the opening of the Japanese exarchate at miraana:- 


Ihahi mentioned at the end of the last section, is identified 
with tne first ruler of the first dynasty of Shiraki (nothing is 
known of the direct descendants of Susano-o). The arguments are; (11 
tne date identifies. chronicle of Shiraki says that Boku the first 
king came to the throne in 57 3.C. at the age of 13, and Inahi is 
a younger orother of Jim-mu who ascended the throne in about 80 B.C; 
(Uj A Japanese record beside the ’ KoJiki * tells, "The Shirakian 
dynasty is the descendants of Inahi."’ And this record was written 
at- a time when the Anti-Korean feeling was strong among people and 
the books which tell of the cojamon origin of the both peoples were 
all officially burnt at the reign of Emperor Kam-mu ; (3) The Shirak¬ 

ian chronicle tells that a Prince Ko, Japanese, came across the sea 
and oecarae the prime minister of King Joku. Ko and Boku both means 
a gourd. A gourd oeing interpreted a ship, is thought to have been 
applied- to persons who came across the a«a... And alBo it is thought 
oy Dr.Kume that it must have been impossible for any person except 
Japanese or a person of the same blood to be a ruler of Shiraki when 
we consider of a great multitude of Japanese in the district as 
evidently oe seen in a Shirakian chronicle, "when Prince Ko went to 
the IQ kingdom (mentioned in the Introductory note, the largest & 
oldest kingdom in S. Korea) on an errand, he was chastised by the 
latter on account of Shiraki’s negligence of courtesy; then he 

answered that - even Japanese pay reverence to us." A respect by 

Japanese was a strongest pretension for them not to be humiliated 
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Shan-hai-cning ,%'i. ) an old cninese book, tells 11 Doth the 

South and Horth Yamato belong to Yen ( ) H . If we understand this 

Yanato to be the Japanese settlers in Korea (probably not Japan), then 
it also shows that Japanese had settled already in this early date 
even somewhat Tfc north part of Korea. The arguments are not decisive, 
but pretty strong. 

Trie Hokus were after three- generations succeeded by a r.ew 
dynasty called bEKI one of the Shirakian families settled in Tachina 
or T amoa , or one of the princes oi 1 the Izurao family.. The legendary 
hi story of Shiraki says " Seki-flakai is at native of Tabana which is 
situated some one thousand miles north eastern of Yamato , A ruler 
of T abana married a princess of ££ (name of a country used by the 
ancient Koreans synonymously witn Yamato-Japan ). She came over to 
the harbor Shin or Shiraki and gave birth to a boy. He was adopted 
by the king and grew up very strong and brave, being nine feet in 
height, *' 


How this Tabana probably meant T a -china or Tarnba , which is 
some one", thousand miles (in Korean miles) north eastern of Jg£ (|j£ 
will be explained later). This T achlma together with Irt and other 
places had no doubt many settlements from Shiraki which are well 
proved by many witnesses. -*The Shoki writes that Ama-no-hioko, son 
of a king of Shiraki came over giving his kingdom up to his younger 
brother, and settled in Tachima . The chronicle puts this event in 
the reign of the Eleventh Emperor, out probaDly his grandson served 
to the eleventh emperor, and we can fairly judge that this part of 
trie country and other places were settled by the continentals and 
they held a close communication with each other. In the reign of 
3ui-zin (a 2b0 A.D. Eleventh in order from Jiramu) the southern end 
of the peninsula was taken into the protection of the Q-Yamato 
government, and was called mimana after the name of the emperor 
(Suljin is the name given after death. It is customary with us that 
the emperor nas no official name during his life time.) 

This is the beginning of the Japanese protectorate on the 
continent. The chronicle gives, as mentioned before, the conquest 
ana rule of Susano-o and otner two dynasties of Japanese origin, but 
it was, talking strictly, not a Japanese rule. Susano-o might be 
a descendent of continental settlers in Japan, and Seki-Eakai is 
almost assuredly a Shirakian descent.. Inahj is said to be a brother 
of Jimmu, but of him the record is not undisputedly clear, though we 
can pretty safely say of him as it is argued before. Therefore this 
establishment of the protectorate under the direct rule of 0-yamato 
is speaking strictly the beginning of Japanese rule in Korea under 
the viceroyship of Shio-noritsu. 


Here it is the proper place to oriefly explain the difference 
between Yamato and 0-Yamato . Country of Ina, (or Fa) , and the relation 
and intercourses of Japan and Korea. 


First the country of Infr is situated at the north-eastern 
corner of Kiushiu island and the extensive surrounding district was 
ruled oy a ruler^-whose family most probably be&bpig^doioriginately 
to the s^^tizgabji^jOthSric Takama-ga-hara lb§&glS~Yaffta PfitetRflfcMIA< r. 
tnis part of the country^! independently from the latter,ar.d kept or. 
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an intimate connection o y intermarriages. 

Though they acknowledged the supremacy of the T akama-ga-hara 
court, yet really they enjoyed almost an independent power and act¬ 
ually sometimes were not very auomissive. 

secondly we call the Takama-ga-hara court Q-Yanato in order 
to distinguish it from the rulers of Incu , who used to call themselves 
the King of Yamato in their communication with Korea and Chinese 
rulers. 


Thirdly I must tell clearly tnat hitherto the communications 
with the countries abroad had not been done directly oy the 0-Yamato 
government; and also they were mostly occupied with the consolida¬ 
tion of their small out unsettled empire and with the expansion of 
the territories in the central parts of Japan, and foreign matters 
were entirely neglected oy them. The country of Ka is in an advan¬ 
tageous, commanding situation for intercourses with Korea and China, 
ana also tney are the people wno came from the southern seas accus¬ 
tomed and bold in the sea adventures. Then it is no wonder for them, 
from nature and situation , to turn their eyes towards the seas, 
especially when they know that ShIraki had been under the rule of 
people of their own race, or if '"not ‘of their own race, of a race whose 
ancestors uad settled in Japan. 

Tney kept on their intercourses with Chinese rulers, and 
received according to the Chinese Chronicles often the appointment 
and title of the king of YAmATO , S hiraki & six other Korean states 
(it is the custom for self-boasting Chinese rulers not to recognize 
otner countries as equal with them, and if any countries bring them 
some gift of courtesy they call it tribute from their dependencies.) 

The chronicle of Kan ( 7% ) mentions, as given before, 

tnirty states of Japan came to Kan's governor-general at Korea (*|£ 
of •;# ). The chronicle of the 2nd Kan ( tells, "Yamato 

came to pay the homage to the Emperor. - tueir country is situated 

the southern-most of Yamato." The same chronicle says again, * In 
the reign of Emperor Ann iff ) Chisho . king of Yamato, preserved 150 
persons as a token of homage to the Emperor." The chronicle of 3i 
) says, "In the reign of Emperor ilei (w f ) king of Yamato 
sent ambassadors to the Korean viceroy of~ _ Gi to pay th*> homage to the 
emperor. The viceroy sent them on to the capital. The Emperor sent 
the ambassadors back in companion with his envoys. Kineko, ruler of 
Yamato gave the 3i-r.ese envoys a royal reception and sent her ambas¬ 
sadors again to 31 with the tribute to show her gratefulness/'' All 
these intercourses were done before the O-Yamato government began to 
make the intercourses witn the continent directly, and they were of 
course not aone by the 0-Yamato government, but by KA of Kiushiu 
mostly & by some other chieftains of Kiu-sniu & other islands. 

The rulers of KA used the name of Y amato in intercoursing 
witn the foreign countries, and it was only tneir own business, not 
of the 0-Yamato government. low this opening of the Himana Exarchate 
marks a new epoch in the Japanese relation with Korea and takes it 
into the direct control of the central government. 

Original from 
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u shment of the Japanese rule in the peninsula thus, "In the reign 
of Emperor Sui-zin , Kara (a part of what was afterward Jimana) sent 
amoassadora said there iB in the north-east of our country an 
extensive district of three Romans of some 500 square miles of 
fertile land. The people of the laid are in quarrels witn Shiraki, 
and tne latter can not subdue it. If you send an army and occupy 
it, it is a great blessing for them." 

The Emperor took a great pleasure on this request and sent 
Ship-toritsu with a large army. At this time Shiraki became power¬ 
ful enough to become the threat & fear of the neighboring countries, 
and was also not on good terms with NA; therefore an expedition 
was sent and the establishment of the Japanese rule was the result, 
including Kara, three Komons and the surrounding districts under the 
name of j.iIJAKA , 

3y this time in Cnina the decline & fall of the kind KAi£ Emj|- 
Pire ( i was succeeded by the separation of China into three * 

kingdoms in a deadly struggles for mastership, and the Korean penir.- 
,sula could not be free outside of this whirling waves.' Koma and 
Kudara were brought within the cycle of storm,and Shiraki did not 
slip an opportunity off without gaining something from the ruin of 
others. 


The rapid increase of Shirakian power oy defeating the Yamato 
(KA) expedition at the northern border of herself was a threat to 
tne neifciiooring small states, and also fl>Yamato government having 
not had any intercourse directly with the Korean kinsmen and having 
almost forgotten their intimate racial relation could not refuse 
the tempting request of Kara . Another thing wfilch brought 0-Yamato 
government to tne decision to take the Korean matters ir. their hands 
was an opportunity brought up oy Kara to deprive Yamato of Kiushiu 
from tne great oenefits of foreign intercourse, the latter row oeirg 
in a declining state of power, 

£""" The results of tne establishment of the direct rule of 

O-Yamato government in Korea are (1) the opening of Port Tsuruga 
on the Japan sea. This port oecame since then the headquarter of 
intercoursing with the Eastern Korea and also this opening helped 
the unification of the surrounding countries into the hands of the 
Q~Yamato government. (2) The decline of the power of KA or Yamato 
of Kiu-sniu wnich used to play a ruling power over Kiu-shiu: (3) 
the direct rule of Korea oy O-Yamato brought the latter into a 
closer connection with the matters in Korea & China, ar.d the changes 
dc storms in the continent gave a direct ar.d closer consequence to 
O-Yamato government, wnich will De seen later in their relations 
to the Ainos in the north and the Kamaso in the south: (4) Kiu-sniu 
is in a coimnanding situation towards Korea ana its importance can 
not oe eclipsed oy the opening of Tsuraga which is ratner less 
important compared to Kiu-shiu in their relation to Korea. This 
with the last mentioned effect from the Kumaso necessitated the 
government to set up a powerful viceroy in Kiu-shiu, which often 
proved to give trouoles to tne central government. 


I said before tiuit the history Bince Jira-nu is not 
imaginat,^y t f e 05y §W>conj ecture , and.,mpatJ-^rmS^blyp4-he, ore 

after the 10th emperorQiay oe an authentic history. (The recor 
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void, of b emperors after Jim-mu, the reason is unknown), 

\ 

« 1 

^ *• / tj tng of Tlntoku {Sixteenth Emperor c 400 A.13.) in 

V/hose Time the Japanese Power in Korea was in the highest:- 

Kext we come to the famous story of Jingu-kogo*s conquest 
of Shiraki . Y.'e can draw a picture of her from the old Chronicles. 

She is an ideal Japanese woman, a manly woman, brave,far-sighted, 
with strengtn of purpose and will, She accompanied her husband 
(fourteenth emperor) on the expedition to the northern part of 
Japan. He being informed of a revolt of Pumaso in Kiushln, went 
down to Kiushiu ahead of her. 

She stayed behind, and after quieting that part of the country 
led her armies sailing round the coast of Japan sea to Kiushiu, to 
join her husband. 

After the death of her husband from a v/ound afflicted in a 
cattle, sue was the real head of the country. She thought the first 
thing was the subjugation of shiraki before Kgmaso . her husband 
seems to have had a different opinion; but now, she being the head 
in every way herself, she determined upon the Shirakiar, expedition. 
She personally went over across the sea and forced Shiraki into 
submission after probuDly not much trouole and many battles. This 
expedition took a very short period of a few months because she came 
Dack to Klushiu and gave birth to a boy there, having a child ali*«.- 

Rcady before Sue started. Then her conquest must iiave been confined 
only to Shiraki , and not to the other parts of the peninsula as some 
records tell. The Eojiki and Shoki botn te W :at she landed at 
Shiraki , and the king was terrified and said, "Hereafter I will never 
fail in paying the homage & trioutes, I and my wife will be your 
slaves forever. The gods bear witness." The chronicle of Shiraki 
tells of tiie same events "the armies of Japan appeared all of a 
auduen, plundered HU island (unknown row] and put seize in Kinjo 
(their Capital). The king wanted to give one battle, but all the 
people persuaded him not to do so, saying that the foes have come 
far and are irresi stable, and they had better v/ai t till the foes 

get exhausted and retire. He ooeyed this.". This is the 

year after they refused the marriage, and 18 years oefore Hudara 
came to Japan for the first time; so this event identifies with 
Jingu-Kot .0 ’ s expedition, though Sliirakiau chronicle does not give the 
name of invader. We can not give the precise motive of this expedi¬ 
tion to Shiraki, but what we can know from the chronicles are, (l) 
Shiraki which had not been reconciliatory or rather submissive to 
us oecame more hostile since the establishment of the Mmana Exar¬ 
chate and threatened the existence of the latter; (2) very probably 
Shiraki was the hidden cause of the trouoles with the Kumaso whom 
Shiraki helped and instigated. I hinted in the last section that 
the establishment of the Japanese rule in Korea brought it into a 
closer connection with the latter, and the political waves of the 
continent gave a direct influence to the home politics of Japan. 

Trie long reign of Emperor Kel-ko (the grandfather of Emperor Chu-ai. 
husband of Jiugu-K5go ) was mostly occupied with the wars with the 
barbarians both inutile somtji &. the north. All (&ttae*frexpeditions 
were eel ip sled' witkjfo% gltliant careers Ltffl CM IF CtfvWAr n r » s 
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eldect sor. ana. a 31ack Prince of Japan, of subjugating the Kumaso 
in tiie south and of conquering the Ainos in the north. The Japanese 
rule in 3imar.a became a prick & a block to the bhirakian expansion 
of power, and tiieir policy was to raise troubles at hone in Japan 
and Y/eaken her power in Korea. Tiie Kumaao had been in quarrel with 
KA or Y&mato before, and wnen tne power of tiie O-Yamato government 
greatly increased over Kiu-shiu in establishing the llimana exarchate 
the Kui.iaso oecaue more hostile against O-Yar.iato. On the other hand 
tne expansion of the power of O-Yamato government in tiie north was 
ar; encroacrioient to tiie Ainos and they nad been back inch by inch 
northwards. These two barbarians were within an easy reach of the 
hhirakian brioery «x instigation hostile against Q-Yamato. m i z& z 
Ko l,o is from the Tachima family, Korean settlers in Tachima province 
anu she must have been no doubt acquainted thoroughly with the 
Korean politics, much better than her husband. (3) Shiraki refused 
a marriage proposed by tiie O-Yamato court, for the chronicle of 
Shiraki tells that the aoove mentioned expedition was an event tiie 
year after they refused a marriage proposed by Japan. Some other 
motives combined with the above reasons caused the great expedition 
of Jingu-Kogo. This was together with the greater ar.d more exten- ‘ 
sive expedition of Kldeyoani , tne most famous historical event of 
Japan in connection with Korea. Small children up to this day are 
thoroughly informed of it, much oetter than English children are 
with the story of Robinson Crusoe. In the eighteenth year of Jir.gu - 
Kogo' s regency Kudara appears for the first time in our history 
bringing the valuable presents and trioutes, and since then it 
proved the most faithful tributary of Japan in Korea, though at the 
same time tuis expansion of influence C" on Japan a great 

loss of money and lives, just as tne political expansion of Japan 
in Korea of to-day means the loss of money and lives in the great 
wars with China and Russia, (the mqtive of the self-submiBsior. of 
Kudara to Japan is told in the introductory note). Jingu sent 
an army to Korea to help Kudara and took the districts west of 
Kudara and a part lying oetween iJimajlC and Kudara , and bestowed all 
tuese r.ewly taken districts upon Kudara . Japan's conquest was 
not as thorough-going as the future generations think ,but now, 

Kudara becoming a faitnful dependency, the rule of Japan was over 
o-ll the southern half of the peninsula. During the regency Shiraki 
oroke faith often, and the chronicles tell of another expedition 
sent oy ner (the chronicle of Kudara tells the same tiling.) 

In the next reign O-jiin (the fifteenth emperor C 870 A.D.) 
the Kudaranese c k^ ng dieu and Aka, his son, v-aa in infancy. A 
brother of the A e*.-king usurped the crown ar.d made alliance with 
Shiraki against Japan. A force was sent, wv.ich killed the usurper 
and restored the crown to Aka, which record is written in a differ¬ 
ent color in the Ohirakian chronicle; out a recently discovered 
Komanese monument of King Kodai (Kama in the introductory note 1) 
gives light on this fact reading as follows, 11 Shirak i and Kudara 
were originally our tributaritw and used to bring tribute, out in 
the year of . Yamato came over across the sea and conquer¬ 

ed them making them subjects." 


■Shiraki felt uneasy on seeing the fall of the Kudaranese 
usurper her allv^gainst. Japan, and turned her 
ner increasing,^ 

iSruwSfer the latter's 


ance or rather 


: Or%fi^fr5ifl v;ard8 Kona . 
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says "In the txiir ty-aeventh year of king Kasori ar. ambassador came 
from Koma, and the king seeing a great power of that country sent 
a hostage." Kow ohiralci estranged from, or having become hostile 
to Japan made alliance with Kama , and on the other side Kudara 
sided with Japan having a help at hand in the Japanese exarchate of 
^liraaria . Thus oy this time three kingdoms of almost equal strength 
existed in Korea, and Japan was in a situation, with headquarters 
in himana , to struggle against the combined force of Shiraki and 
Koma, with ?;udarn at her side. In the eighth year of the reign, 

Vhe Komunese Cnronicle tells that they took the capital of Kudara 
and made the latter their trioutary, and our chronicle also gives 
ar. excerpt from the Kudaraneae Chronicle "King Aka failed to keep 

faith with you and lost the districts of. and row we sent 

prince Toki to you, the heavenly court (tern for the patron country), 
to resume the previous faithful relation of our^Jfc-king. w This 
snows that Aka wno was restored oy our force to the throne failed 
to keep faith with us and afterwards was surprised and taken by 
Komanese force some years after the evacuation of our army from 
there. The government appointed Takenouchi-sukune, the ablest state- 
mar. and the pillar of this ana the preceeuing reigns, a governor 
general of Kiushiu and Korea, and an expedition was sent to Korea, 
which captured the Capital of Koma and overwhelmed Shiraki , and put 
Toki on the throne of Kudara . An ancient monument of Koma lately 
uiscovered says "In the nineth year Kudara failed faith, united with 
Yamato and came down upon Helj o (their capital). And a herald came 
from Shiraki telling that the Yamator.ese are Bwarming on the border 
districts, ruining the Castles and making slaveB of men and women, 
and asked for the order of our king." Another monument tells that 
they went to aid Shiraki, found Japanese swarraing in the Castles, 

took the Castle of .*»••••*, aefeated the Japanese forces. 

Y;e find in their chronicles and monuments many a record of being 
oesieged ar.a attacked by the Japanese, but no records of their suffer¬ 
ing defeats, how e v er fhese .monumcnts^'^'Show sufficiently that this 
series of battles was the great event which covered the area of 
Shiraki and ;.Iimana . This is the first war in which Japan fought 
against tne united forces of Shiraki and Koma. 

In the latter part of this reign another expedition was Bent 
to aid Kuaara,but it seems according to the monuments of king Ko-dai 
of Koma that thiB ended in failure. 

One monument sayB " Yamato was treacherous and invaded in the 
fourteenth year, out was oeaten by us." And another reads; "In the 
seventeenth year our fifty thousand foot and cavalry fought against 
Japanese and the trophies of ten thousand armors and innumerable 
machines and munitions were captured.'" The victorious records of 
them are incredible as mentioned before, but they give enough light 
or. the great actions of this war. After this our chronicle tells 
that the Komanese ambassador came. V/e do not know the details, but 
the treaty of peace was made between the two. The relation between 
Japan and SnIraki was very changesole^and numerous expeditions were 
sent against her; but the thorough subjugation of it could not be 
accomplished. She io the first country beyond the sea with which 
Japan came into contact. The olood of ruling both coun¬ 
tries i a D j^teri^iOgfC jn or;e alde ruled 
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in Shiraki and on the other hand Jingu-kogo and many others of the 
Shirakian blood are tne ruling and most honored personages in Japan, 
U/JfiU low she Has become a bulwark against the expansion of the Japanese 
power in Korea; and Kudara , a people of different origin, has be¬ 
come its most useful ar.d faithful ally and tributary there.- At this 
time north China was uivided into five minor states (* tR ) and 
struggled against one another. Chin ( ^ ) occupied the most 

fertile pa.rt of the central China bordering the both sides of the 
Great River. Shin being the largest and strongest of eix Chinese 
states could not play tne sovereign power over the other states, and 
the Korean states were left to their own fate ( Koma greatly inei^e- 
CReased its territory). Being in this state of matter the latter years 
of O-jin and tne reign of Nintoku are the most prosperous period 
of Japanese rule in Korea, for under them the full sovereignty sway¬ 
ed over nearly the whole western half and the southern end of the 
peninsula, and Shiraki and Koma made peace, recognizing the suprem¬ 
acy of Japan. Only one interruption is that he sent an expedition 
to discipline the negligence of Shiraki to bring the usual tributes, 
though the chronicle does r.ot give further details and it might not 
oe tne only cause of the expedition. 

-Up to the Downfall of the Exarchate at Kiraana by Shiraki (562 A.D) 


1 or three generations after Kintdku, there were no records 
of Shiraki, and in tne reign of Inkyo (the nineteenth emperor), 
an expedition was sent to it. The Shirakian chronicle says "In 
the twenty-eighth year of King Togi the Yanat q army put a siege 
in Kinjo (the capital) for ten days and retired or account of the 
destitution of food. We pursued them, but were defeated"; and 
our chronicle telle of the Shirakian tributes of eighty Bhipful 
loads, and again at the death of the emperor they Drought the con¬ 
doling trioutes of eighty shipful (the trioutes of eighty shipful 
loads is a regulation fixed of old). 


In this reign Koma became powerful and encroached against 
Kuaara; therefore the emperor planned to send an army against it, 
out died before accomplishing tnis plan. 


Yu-ryaku (21st emperor) is a ruler full of strength and 
much interested with the industry, out rough, rude, and uncivil, 
and seems according to the Kudaranese Chronicle to have failed in 
maintaining the good terra of the Korean states, though Kudara did 
r.ot dare to separate from us on account of her necessity of get¬ 
ting our help against Koma, Koma and Kudara had been in hosti¬ 
lity for many centuries and tne former had always been offensive, 
which fact led the latter to cling to Japan all the more. In this 
reign many invasions were done by Koma into Kudara, and in the 
‘•'Oth year of his reign, king of Koma raised a great army and 
destroyed Kudara (according to fthe Ghoki ), and the Kudaranese 
cnronicle tells "In the 23rd year of King Galro a great army of 
—invaded and put siege on the capital for seven days and 

^ad fallen and the king and his household were 
all killed." The Komanese Cnronicle tells of the event saying, "A 


small band of lOrdrarane! 
nunger .Digifhei tRoViavme 5 


j^f 1 i ve s i led to He hot cried for 
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the regaining fugitives, out i** A did not uure to do so fearing Japan, 
the patron of Kudara . * Kow Yu-Rya-ku bestowed a district of j.;im- 
ar.ian oorder to a Xudarar.ese prince, ana restored the royal house. 
This new Kudaranese kingdom was broken up by the civil strifes, 
and the kingdom was destroyed for the third time in the person of 
Komki who was at Yu-vyaku 1 a court a.3 a hostage. The emperor sent 
an army to recapture the old Kudaranese territory fror.i Toma, out 
it endea in failure. In this reign Shiraki grew ir; power and began 
to encroach arounf oilman a , and the latter stood defensive, though 
often received a reinforeement from noiae and made unsuccessful 
invasions into Shiraki, 

In the reigh of our 25th emperor du-retsu, Shiraki and 
Koma both rapidly grew more powerful and came to call tkeir rulers 
kings even in the official letter to Japan, and Japanese power in 
the peninsula stood unfavorable and insufficient with the almost 
ruined Kudara on our side against the growing power of Shiraki 
and y oma, ~ 

Kudara was weakened jy the internal party strifes, 
and at last requested Japan the grant of four cour.tXi^s of the north 
ern ooraer. Her brioery and flattery succeeded in buying the off¬ 
icers in power to grant her request for the four countries, which 
proved to help the decline of the Japanese power in Korea by 
hastening the enmity and revolt of the states under the direct rule 
of Japan. 

Up to the end of this period our policy is mainly in the 
restoration of the hiiraancse districts captured by Shiraki,but it 
went from bad to worse and finally ended with the downfall of it. 

The first attempt of the restoration by Emperor Kimnei was the 
despatch of Kcno , a powerful family and general, out he utterly 
failed in governing the pe °Pl«. in quieting the discontents of the 
states under the direct rule, and in oringing Shiraki into good 
understanding. After his recall, the Shirakian power grew great¬ 
er without any oulwark in her way. The emperor was so anxious in 
restoring the nimanese power that he sent message after message to 
the Kudaranese king commanding and urging him to work for that 
purpose; out his desire, command, and urging brought no result.. 

At this time an able king was on the Kudaranese throne. He 
united with Shiraki and Japanese general, invaded Kona and gained 
a great victory. But after the return of the Japanese general, 
Shiraki turned her coat and allied with Kona against Kudara. The 
kin^ of the latter took an offensive attitude and invaded Shiraki 
at the head of a great array, out lost in the battle and was killed 
on the field and almost all the flowers of the Kudaran# force were 
annihilated. The victorous forces of Shiraki pushed on their 
success and invaded iiaana, how .dimana, after the return of 
Satehiko , Japanese general, to Japan, had no controling head and 
was not a match against the great army of King Shinko , the greatest 
ruler of Shiraki. Kara was oeaten and taken by one battle.,and the 
Jidiioanese exarchate, Japanese headquarters in the peninsula, was 
dwstroyed by Shiraki three centuries after the establishment in 
the reign of 5uy=^ In (£*1150 A.D.) Original from 
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low it id time to give a orief sketch of the causes of fail¬ 
ure of the Japanese rule in the peninsula. (1);- The rapid growth 
of Shirakian and Komarcae power wnich encroached Mimana & Kudara. 
This period includes in China 120 years from the end of the 2nd Chin 
( ) to the fall of Forth Gi ( ), and is one of the 

greatest cnaos in the Chinese history and many states rose & fell. 

Of these minor states Forth Gi enjoyed the longest & comparatively 
a prosperous existence. Koma tried its best to keep on intimate 
relation with Gi oy paying trie homage often three times a year 
taking a rich trioute; made an alliance with Markar in the north 
and from time to time attacked Kudara and surprised Shiraki; and 
on the other hand kept a friendly trading intercourse with So [$]*%-) 
in the Central China. Thus Kona tried the expansion of territory 
in trie peninsula & tried on the other hand to strengthen itself 
oy ullying with the neighooring powerful states and to enrich by 
trading with the distant countries. The alliance of Koma with 
iiiarkar & other northern clans on trie Pacific coast brought a direct 
influence to the Japanese politics. The Ainos which are still the 
bothering power against the O-Yamato government are likely the 
kinsmen of the northmen, and they were easily aroused to arms 
against trie Q-Yamato government as I mentioned before. Since 
emperor In-kyo (c 4b0 A.D.) The O-Yamato government was much occu¬ 
pied with how to check the aggression of Koma . The chronicles 
contain: so many records of the Ainos’ homage to Q-Yamato. These 
records of their homage are an evident proof of their revolts or 
incursion each time, though it was not given, and these troubles 
with the Ainos must be one wave of trie peninsular storms. 

(2):- The civilization of Japan was far behinp that of the penin¬ 
sula? states. Our ancestors were not savages, had some method of 
learning L most probably had Chinese letter imported, besides their 
native one if they had any at all, as it is mentioned before: but 
the chronicles of Japan and Korea show that the peninsular states 
had various oranches of learning, Calender, written law?, Univer¬ 
sities anu Bhuddism, already many a year oefore us. Their popula¬ 
tion and sources were much smaller than us, people were far infer¬ 
ior to us in personal valor, heroic and advanturous careers; but 
they were far superior to us in diplomatic ability, shrewdness, 
and military tactic, which came from the advance of learning. 

Y.e were victorious in battles, DUt were always defeated in diplom¬ 
acy, and the result of military victories came to naught, 3hud- 
dism gave us some bad influence together with its good sides, and I 
do not say that the Korean possession of it prior to us was their 
greatness; out that it was not brought to us with othef branches 


of learning was a strong witness of our insufficiency of knowledge 
at that time to understand and take this wonderful production of 


human thought, which is far superior even to Christianity in its 
depth of mystical and pantheistic speculation..-. 


. (3)> The Third Cause of the Failure is the Discords Among th< 


Leaders, civil and military . The generals sent by Emperor 
Yu-ryaku to Ghiraki quarreled with each other from jealousy and 
struggle for power, and one of them was killed oy nis colleague. 
The Emperor himself *»» made fault too. Tasa was an exarch of 


Mimana, and w/iiYe 

nrvrri’ir wA 


way oeyonp the f sea 
ult of the Emperor 


W‘ t,d 

revolt, 
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calling himself the King of aimana, though he was soon quelled. 




In the reign of the 25rd empcrox*, Kinokiiwa, exarch in 
j^imana, maue a secret alliance with Kona against Kudara, a tradit¬ 
ional friend of Japan, and was defeated oy Kudara. 


At the time of Kin-mci 
O-koshi and Kanamura 
the Korean states. 

Iraki , while the 1 
strengthening Fudara 
matter; out consider 
bring any good, and 
effects of Kana-mura 
It of the tiimanese s 
among the leaders di 


_ two most powerful leaders of Japan, 

differed in opinion on the policy towards 
The former favored a policy to alLy with, 
atter clung to the policy of favoring and 
We cannot give a clear judgment on this 
ing the results, Kana-mura's policy did not 
I already mentioned before of the unfavoraole 
's policy ended in buying the discontent & revo^ 
tates. The difference of opinions at home 
rectly appeared in Korea. ■ 


z> 


The generals there sided with one or the other of the above 
two leaders. oome of them secretly allied with Shiraki against 
Kudara, ana of course such a thing brought the Kudaranese complaints 
and accusations against them to tne home government. The home 
government, the generals at 1.5 i man a, Kudara and Shiraki struggled 
for their own ambitions and advantages, and thus the Japanese rule 
in the peninsula became worse and worse under the guidance of con¬ 
tending leaders. 




( 4. )V-Thc Governor-generals of Kiu-shiu which used to play almost 
an independent power took advantage of tne weakness and jartv Quar- 
rels at the central government and some of them even tried to make 
themselves kir lc ;a independent from the Yana to government. Some 
allied with Sniraki against Kudara and even"against Himana from 
tneir own amoitions. Kiu-shiu is far from the seat of the central 
government and is in tne situation to control the communications 
between Q-Yamatp and Korea, and actually aid so even after the 
estaolishment of the liimana exarchate & the opening of Port Tsuruga 
on the Japan sea transmitted tne business of foreign affiairs from 
there to tne central government; and also its nearness and contact 
to tne center of tne Chinese civilization gave the Kiu-shiu people 
a wider and greater knowledge, civil and milltary,than those in 
P-Yamato : and again it was the main seat where the generals going 
on Korean expeditions could levy brave and veteran soldiers. Thus 
they were far in advance of knowledge and military experience to 
the people of Q-Yamato , while the latter were oppressed and pauper¬ 
ised by the indolent and amoitious nooles and were effeminated 
after the manners of the milk-livered courtiers. They only 
tne chieftains of superior valor and strengtn, and the loyalty to 
the Emperor of Q-Yamato court was unknown to them. Such people, 
veteran soldiers, were the best and most convenient instrument for 
the ambitious chieftains. The Shirakians are well acquainted with 
tnese affairs and character of tne Kiu-shiu people. Bribery and 
instigation were freely used to move them into action to binder 
tne Japanese policy towards Korea. The revolt of Iwaj, Governor- 
general, in Ki^sniH in the reign of Kin-mei is only ore instance. 
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This b ave b reat discords and disadvantages to the policy of the 
government towards the peninsula.--> 


(5);- Another great Reason is the possession beyond the seas 
cost a great amount of money and laoor. The tributes from th» 
peninsular states might not be very small, but they were r.ot 
sufficient for cost. We find in the history the policy after the 
19th emperor was inclined to narrow and abandon the direct rule 
in Korea A to bestow trie furthest districts to Xudara on reason 
of trie difficulty to keep them, far from Japan; ana re 6ee that 
O-Koshi’s policy to reconcile with Shiraki was not merely from 
the party advantages as his opponents accused him of doing. This 
fifth reason is especially important in an age when civilization 
was not advanced and the people were ignorant in the knowledge if 
manufactory, industry, agriculture, trade and mining. -—} 


The possession of tne Philippines and Transvaal by the 
far off countries at the present time is not merely the possession 
of the expensive territories themselves, out also is going to be 
the source of strength in politics and wealth, or they will be 
'abandoned like a worn-out slipper. row our ancestors could not 
and knew not now to increase the sources oy industries, and trusted 
simply on the tributes and plunder frum them as the Portuguese 
and Spaniards uid with the possessions of the Hew World some ten 
centires after them, ana met the same fate as the latter experienced. 

- (6 One more reason was that..until this time the empire had not bc~n 
a united "wnole'l ' ~ tn~ k! u-sMu, ' Kumaao " was not' very loyal after the 
numerous revolts and subjugations oi* three centuries, and also 


the governor-generals of Kiu-shiu were the causes of trouble as 
it was mentioned before. The northern provinces were not entirely 
subjugated yet and the occasional conquest of them was simply a 
passing event. The government could play its full sway and 
authorities only in the provinces surrounding the capital. Being 
in this circumstance their strength and limited sources were mostly 
occupied in the work of the unification of the interior, and could 
not give giuch attention to the peninsula.. 
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7o sulj up cur relation with the peninsula is ui fcUcum: 
(1) o'nirai'i vus a country which in the very t-.nciont tine was ruled hy 
the kinsmen or at least a race very intimately connecter in Llcod with 
the Japanese. £he memory of this connection end the sane traditions 
;ten with the lapse of years, and their relation he^un to 


X V 1. , VI 


v.' ere _ 

estrange. 

(£) She establishment of the hiraru er are hate v.as itself a proof of 
this estrar.riny relation, which necessitated the Japanese ^ovcrnL.cnt 
to have a discipline pc; vr at ha.nl ever its protcctorates in the pen¬ 
insula. 
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rt. i. Japan r^.c gnizes Ch son e.n\ inc'epenc.'^nt state. 

Art.26.-Chosen agrees to open two ncrnors wnich Japan chooses. 

Art.10.-Japan maintains her extra territorial authority. 

(Ho worfts or Koreans in Japan) The lirst erticle is the most important or 
all. Korea had been actually a tributary state ox China, most oi the time 
since the Gen dynasty; but now Japan recognizes it as an independent state 
and especially declared it to tne Chinese government. But a mere official 
declaration by words or letters cannot at onoe solve a question of many 
centuries. It needs iron and blood to attain its aDeolute solution. We 
will see how trouDles brought troubles, discords Degot discords,and how 
the affairs went ir m Dad to worse until at last tne tnree c untries were 
involved in a Dulling volcano and again evolved out an apparent settlement 
which will prove to oe the short-lived. 


b. To the Cong usion or the Tien-alen treaty in lb85 A. D. 


Sincp the conclusion or the Ko-kwa treaty the European civiliza¬ 
tion poured into Korea through a channel of Japan and the progressionists 
gained more power. Taiin-kun retired, and queen Bin \ an astute woman, 
with her party took the control oi the government. The opening of the 
Jepanese legation, conclusion or the various agreements or commerce and 
reoiedence and the opening or Ports Gen-zan and Zin-sen for foreign trade 
were all done in five years alter tne above treaty. In 1881 Kin, Jo and 
other leaders of tne Korean progressionists visited Japan. This trip 
caused a great change in their ideas of Japan and tne modern civilization, 
and resulted in the appearance of tne 80 -calied Nippon party in the Korean 
politics. This party combined with the Bin party (Queen Bin's party witn 
more progressive ideas than tne Taiin-kun party) and expelled the Taiin- 
kun party the second time from tne government. In July of 1882 a great 
uprising broke out wnich expelled and murdered all the leaders, of the 
Bin party and some of the Nippon p arty ana gave an opportunity to Taiin-kun 
to seize power. He is a man of strengtn and greet ambition, though of 
stubborn conservatism. He saw with Jealousy and indignation the progress 
of tne power of tne Bin and Nippon parties and had been looking lor an op¬ 
portunity or his turn of iortune. It came very soon and almost accidentally. 


Alter the return of Kin and Jo from Japan, they organized one 
division of soldiers alter a modern style unde? - a Japanese officer Major 
Hori., besides the already existing two regiments of the old Korean style. 
Greediness, bribery, forgery, usurpation and despotism being the life and 
motive for the Koreans to be an official, civil or military, it is needless 
here to mention these hereditary crimes of them. The old styled regiments 
suliered most from these official crimes, and when tney found themselves 
almost forced to nunger xor the rear payment and the want of food and clothes, 
they, though cowards used to oppression for many centuries, could no longer 
endure with patience. They uprose, made assault upon the chief knave-officers 
and murdered them. They all turned to Taiin-kun for help and appealed to 
him for relief from the unenduraole wrongs inflicted by the high oxiiciais 
in power. T aiin-kun is not a man to let an opportunity slip oxf. He showed 
an air or quieting the mobs, out secretly did nis utmost to" instigate them 
£P ^U-lkilate all the persons belonging to the Bin and Nippon parties as 
the onr$ cause or an distresses and crimes inflicted upon the Koreans. 

Many thousands of mobs uprose and murdered some three hundred persons be¬ 
longing to the above two parties, and our Major Eori was also one of the 
murdered. Queen Bin barely escaped the murder and fTed to her native home 
in the country. The mc^s attacked the Japanese leg&^ifAaP^h set fire to it. 
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Hana-busa, llinisxer residenx, barely escaped wixn twenty-eight oi his clerks 
and attemptea to rina a reruge in the royal court, out could not get in, 
the gate being shut# He ilea to Zin-sen and was rescued Dy an English gun¬ 
boat alter drilling about two days on the sea in a small fishing boat. 

Having received information of these doings from Hana-busa at Nagasaki, 
Ino-uve .Minister for foreign affairs, went down to Shimo-no-seki in person, 
and Irora there sent back Hana-busa to his post under the guard or three 
war-ships and eight hundred soldiers. Hana-busa obtained royal audience 
on the twentieth day or August and made a few demands with anultimatum 
of three days, but at the time Tailn-kun being in power tne Korean 
government sent tne following very insulting answer; "Our times are occupied 
with a ritual business of a royal sepulchre and we can not do anything 
before it is all finished." Hana-busa left Seoul immediately efter he 
received tne answer and went d&cjc to the warships anchoring at Chemul-po. 

Some time before the uprising, two Korean state ministers had been 
in Pekin. They, hearing oi the event, at once made an appeal to Li-hun-chan 
b to put down the diods witn tne Chinese ioroes, and at aoout the same time 
Li received a Becret message from the Korean king requesting help. II 
lost no time on the one hand in sending a large force of 4.U00 under Yuan- 
Biiih-kai ( at present a retired Chinese governor-general Dest known among 
the foreigners) and a powerful fleet composed of the best Chinese warships 
under Admiral Tei; And on the other hand ordered the Chinese minister to 
Tokyo to inform the Japanese government oi his friendly intention of 
arbitrating between Japan and Korea. The Chinese minister Lei's proposal 
was positively refused Dy the Japanese government whose reply wes: "We 
recognized the independence of Korea and concluded a treaty with her, and 
new we have no need of requesting your arbitration the present troubles." 
Lei again brought Li's order and said that Japan is China's friend-state 
and Korea is her dependency, so she must and should help and protect both 
the disputers; but our answer was, "We have a treaty with Korea as an in¬ 
dependent state, and wo will manage the matter accordingly. It is not a 
matter of asking your trouble for disposing it." The Tokyo government 
knew well from the first the intention and attitude of China, and they took 
a positive and resolute attitude tov/ard her# Same time Li ordered his 
minister to Korea to see Hana-busa and tell his intention. The former over¬ 
took Hana-busa at Zin-sen and proposed the arbitration, bux was positively 
refused. Li at^once saw tne unyielding axtixude of Japan and the disadvanta¬ 
ges and losses of China in leaving xhe matter in the hands:of Taiin-kun. 

The royal palace was guarded Dy tne Chinese soldiers,and the Chinese minister 
enticed T aiin-kun out of the palace and tne hands of his party, took him 
to a Chinese warship an; sent him to giefi-Bien^ to keep there until the X 
troubles are all disposed with. 

The disappearance of Taiin-kun from the stage and the secret dictatior 
of China at once changed the attixuce of the Korean government. The con¬ 
ference was opened on the Japanese war-snip and in two days they came into 
agreement which was the Vpiutf* of Chemul-po (August of the fifteenth year, 
1682 A. D.) 


The treaty consisted oi six articles: 


Art. 5.-The Japanese legate will oe guarded by the Japanese soldiers 

" ‘ ’ Originalrrom 


Twelve 3 ' y z ear^ 


Cf>Qr 


had been the ^¥er power in 


Korea between Japan and China, during which time our government almost 
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systematically clung to a defensive back-drawing policy, and in the sane 
proportion the Chinese influence grew audacious until the great wcr of lc-4 
turned the Japanese tide back in Korea for a very short tine. T]ie source 
of the future trouole is the Art* b of the above treaty, which allows the 
stationing of Japanese soldiers in Seoul. If Japan keeps a ri-^nt oi 
stationing soldiers there, tnen oi course China will d© glad to do so all 
the more. How she had a large force of five regiments under Yuan for; 
one Regiment of our force, and could play upper hand in every way, and the 
Art. 5 proved to be the opening of the dictating attitude of China over 
Korea. The foreign affairs were overseen by IJorrenaorf, aGerman hired 
tnrough tne reconnenoation of Li , and all customs were put under the control 
of RoDert Hart, Customs-general of China. 

In October oi tne year the Korean envoys for apology came. They on 
their return advised the king to make reorganization and reform of every 
thing after Japanese systems, and two Japanese advisers were hired. Since 
then the Korean politics were divided again into two parties, but this 
time the Nipoon party the progressionists, and the China party conservatives 
including most oi the Bin party. Queen Bin is an astute and ambitious 
woman ar.d longed for power, and the king, tne best intriguer of tne 
Korean type, was under the influence of his wife. How Tai-in-kun being 
forced to" retire, tne queen saw; at once tne Nippon party were the only dock 
on her way to power and the necessity of allying nerseli with China to get 
rid of this Ilippon party. Tnus she turned an upnolder oi tne Chinese ad¬ 
vantages in Korea. 

The result of China's defeat by the French fleet in the south inlLL4 
appeared in Korea as a weak revival of the power of the Nippon party. 

To avail this advantage Tokyo government excused the Korean government from 

the payment or four hundred thousand yen (2 yens-one collar) which they 

owe us ny the Chemul-po treaty as the indemnity for tne (images afflicted 
by the moos, and the ntmoer of our guard stationed at Seoul was reduced 
into one fourtn. These actions were ta^en by our government to win tne 
affection of the Koreans as a means oi the revival oi our power trnre; out 
the Koreans being a people which can be tamed only oy a fist, this coaxing 
attitude oi Japan brought an effect to Japan's intention,and 

another bloodshed in tne pfrty strife happened wnich ended with tne grerter 
aggrarcisement of tne Chinese power in Korea. 


The China party had long been plotting the destruction of the "ip cn 
party by putting all jloj i ers to ceatn or exile. The latter detected t.ie 
plot, am mace m attempt to ga in in upper he no by fore star* ir.j the op-or.e’ts 
The fou: tn oi December was a cay lor the » rr.ing cel eon tio.* o: t _e -ost 
office alter «. apar.es e system, (- c most o; tne r. ministers < n c: .- 

iciaj.s atone ed it. In the midst of t. c cel enrr tier, t e P1 op n re set 
fire to a house next to tn^oost office, anci tne c oup reia was partly accom¬ 
plished during the confusion Dy murdering a iew leaoers ox tne China warty. 
They ran up to the palace ar.d told tne king; of tne uprising oi tne Chinese 
soldiers. He was greatly frightened and sent lor Take-zove . Japanese 
minister resident, lor nelp, wno cane at once witn a pfrty of Japanese soleie 
Tne next day a new cabinet of tne Nippon party was formed. Yuan-shif»-kai 
could not be too glad to accept tne request and invitation of the queen to 
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repulse the Japanese, end a large^panese’ sol'dJepa'esf coLxn 9 - 

^rif/fo ™eTCVi?e «tEC"$ ”&-«£. did nox Approve it. 

The kine seeing that the Japanese minister had no resolute attitude, see 
retlv lied to the Chinese legate where the queen was under the protection 
or Yuan Teke-zove aDBndoned the palaoe end came back to the legate, whicn 
aStsSHi by t^e Chinese three times, each time oeing repulsed Dy £" as - 

Take-zove .powerless to do anything, retreated to bin-sen 
despatene'd the telegram to tne Tokyo government. The king being in the 
hands ol the Chinese, ¥uan could do everything as he pleased. All 
leaders of tne K ippon party w ere murdered except a few persons such as Kin 
and Boku who could succeed in escaping to Japan, and tne Japanese power 
in Korea was entirely destroyed. On the 7th the Cabinet was formed by 
China party, and on'the 11th Take-zoye returned to Japan. 


Early in the next year Count Ino-uye , our plenipotentiary reacned 
Seoul under the guard of two regiments, and the comerence smoothly came 
to end in a jew days on the matters concerning tne Koreans. The treaty 
consisted of live articles wnich were mostly on tne indemnity. This treaty 
orougnt two countries Dack into their former iriendly relation, but tne 
causes of tne troubles were not on tne relation oetween them alone. It 
was ratner tne struggle for power in Korea between China dnd £&pan, each 
having its party among the Korean loaders who sided one of tne^from the 
self-interests. Therefore the first important thing was that China end^ 
Japan would come to tnorougn understanding aoout tne Korean question. The 
Tokyo government tnerefore in accordance with tne proposal of tne Eekin 
government appointed C ountIt o and the younger Sai-go plenipotentiaries 
to negotiate with Li-hun-chan, ano in April the famous Tien-sien treaty 
was concluded, which states; 


1. Japan and China agree to withdraw tne armies irora Korea witnin 
four months. 

a. Both agree not to furnish any military instructors to Korea. 

3. When an event in Korea necessitates one or the two or Dotn 
parties at the same time, to send a iorce mere, Doth agree to notify each 
other oi it oeforehnnd. 


When this treaty was puDlished the puolic opinion of Japan was 
stirred with resent and indignation. They upraided and attacked th<= gov¬ 
ernment of aDandoning tne rights ODtained oy the ChemuJ*-po treaty of 
stationing the soldiers in Seoul, and of the failure or securing the 
indemnity for the damages which the Japanese merchants suffered Dy tne 
mobDery of tne Chinese soldiers, and also or the proDition of furnish¬ 
ing Japanese officers to instruct and organize tne Korean armies after 
our system. Every item settled by this treaty was to pronioit our rignts 
which had Deen long enjoyed. China was not a gainer 
tial advantages, out at tne same time sne was not tne 
She did not give up ayytning wnicn she had oy treaty, 
up muon, so we alone were tne loser. This treaty did 
advantages at tne tine nor aiso in the future, it was 


of tne new suDstan- 
loser oi anytning. 
wnile Japan grve 
not oring any 


only a source oi 

trouDies and disadvantages. The diplomacy oi this treaty was a great 

to reap soon. With this 
and China was a dictator 


failure ior Japan, wnich Dittrr results she had 
treaty our power in Korea became almost naught, 
through Yuan and disaster ,Li-hum-Chan. 
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After tne Tien-sien treaty Japan in tact retired iron the Korean 
poxitics and was contemptously treated even by tne Koreans wno are a very 
sensitive tnermor.etor in feeling a stronger hand. In Japan people were 
strongly againBt the back-drawing policy of tne government and in 1886 
the O-saka case took place. This was a plot to surprise Korea with force, 
and kin a Korean fugitive ana a leader of the Nippon party, also took part. 
The plot was detected a very short time oeiore their emoarkaxion and ended 
in aDortion. This was only one sign oi the puolic dissatisfaction witn 


the government, dux the 


latter systematically maintained to its inactive 
policy from a desire of peace towards the 1 oreioji, countries. China was 
left alone in Korea after Japan's retreat; Dut at last she found that 
Russia stole in as an actor stronger wiser and more diplnmatical^than 
Japan. Russia already in lBtso concluded a commercial treaty with Korea 
and Weaoer was appointed Russian minister at Seoul. He sew at once tnat 
tne Bin party witn Queen Bin at the head were discontented and terrified 
by the dictating power of Yuan and that the former waB looking for a 
power Btrong enough to stand against China. Weaber coaxed, boar ted, bribed 
and intrigued, anci could easily make use of the circumstances for Russia's 
advantages. His diplomacy succeeded ao much that in 1882 China and Yuan 
found it necessary to strike one blow upon the Koreans to stop the progress 
of the Russian influence in the Korean court. Yuan's discontent and un¬ 
easiness against the intimate relation of the Queen and Weaker through his 
wile made him turn his eyes to Tai-in-kum who was tne only great parsonage 
in the peninsula aDle to stand against the man-like queen. His plot was 
to take the king down from tne tnrone and put a grandson of Taiin-kura, 

King's nephew, on the tnrone and make Taiin-kum the regent* His letter 
to li-hum-cnan says, "(1) the Korean armies must 
tne Chinese officers; (2} they must be 
will instigate Taiin-kum to raise an 
soldiers and make an 


regent 

D6 under tne control or 
stationed near the palace;{3) he 
uprising of tne discontented Korean 
assault at tne palace; then he would rush into the 
put a new king on tne throne. Taiin-kum was indeterminate. 
Yuan put tne scneme oeiore one oi the Bins, and the latter dis- 
t° the court andYuan's plot ended in aDortion. This unsuccess¬ 
ful scheme of Yuan directly increased the Russian influence in the court. 

T i9 ^ueen, real soul of the court and the government, was terrified ov 

KVi 0t and aon an The more. Thus now Russia oaL 

m as a new power, and struggled for power with China 
behind or them from too much prudence of their 


palace A and 
Therefore 
closed it 


far 


and Japan was left 
government• 


* / hUS whi J* China *nd Russia were struggling for power in Korea a 
circumstance happened in Korea and brought Japan again 

d-rAwn%^ t&ee -r° T " Cile Korean politics from wnere ene had reluctantly with- 
n these ten years like a shy Doy Deiore actiDe and Dold playmates. 

tnn ? 0rje discontents against a local government Broke out in l«y4 a d 
and took arms. At first it was a trifle event of discontentment (they 

®?j? ems ? lves tJle socle ty tne Eastern Wisdom, and were not thermo os 
for plunders) against the local officials; dux it at last Droved rn rum 
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tneir strength was xar Deyonci tne power oi tne governr.eno to suppress. 

On tne hna oi June an oixioial letter o:: tne Korean government was 
despatched to the Chirr t e government requesting then the imediate 
despatch oi the forces ior tne suppression ox the rebels. On the 7th 
a large Chinese force ox two thousand reached Korea end stationed at G asan , 
some twenty-live miles iron tne capital. On the same day the Tokyo gov¬ 
ernment received an official announcement irom tne Pekin government through 
their representative, which said* "According to an urgent request oi the 
Korean government and also in our hereditary custom or helping the triou- 
tary countries with forces in case of need, we now sent some troops to 
Korea for suppression oi the reoels. hereby we notixy you of it in 
accordance with the Tien-sien treaty." 

Here I must brieily state the puolio opinion ox Japan on the 
Korean question. 

I already mentioned oeiore ox the puDlic opinion against the in¬ 
activity ana too much prudence ox the government concerning tne Korean 
question. Some two months oeiore the Korean insurrection, tne assassin¬ 
ation ox Kin happened at Shan-ghai oy a secret assassin sent Dy the Korean 
government,” Kin , a leader of the Nippon party and a fugitive to Japan, 
was allured out of Japan Dy the assassin on a pretext of recommending Kin 
to Li-hun-cnan, and was assassinated soon arter they reached Shan-ghai. 
Kin's corpse was handed over to the Korean government by the Chinese of¬ 
ficials in spite ox tne objections ox Japan, and was treated with an ex¬ 
treme brutality, distributing tne li»bs and body to all the provinces 
after the esposure or his head four days on the tree at a public place* 

The Japanese government was satisfied with offering a mere objection 
by letter xfom a wisn of maintaining a peaceful ioreigh relation. This 
inactivity ox the government increased the public resent against them. 

In Japan there are no newspapers which opinions are orten respected oy the 
public more t an those ox the Cabinet as cases oiten with the London Times, 
and I can safely say that in general the government showed more wisdom, far 
sight, and prpaence than tne public and the cries of the newspapers; 
and yet we can not deny that their policy was alv/ays not active and pruden¬ 
tial enough since the conclusion ox the Tien-sien treaty. This back- 
drawing policy ox our government had Deen clung to tor a Xew days even 
after they received the notification of the Chinese government, but a 
circumstance Degot another circumstance and a great China-J j panose war 
oroke out as a preliminary for a greater was of 1904 A. L. which will 
create a xinal permanent settlement and the surety of peace in the Far 
East* 


Korean independence or dependence on Japan is a question of the 
absolute necessity of Japan's existence, she can not suffer any third 
state controls or occupies KoreE* The China-Japanese war is a struggle 
to regain Japan's controlling power in Korea as her defensive attempt, 
and the question of the Korean independence was the most important dip¬ 
lomatic disputation. Korean independence and the war of righteousness 
to rescue the apnressed neighbor were the cry mostly and sincerely uttered 
by.the Japanese at ane bexore the-break ox the war. This question was 
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one which was Often proclaimed to maintain ny Japan since the Ko-kwa 
treaty and bo much attempted to annul oy China, end it is necessary to 
briefly mention the history of tne disputation since its appearance. 

Before the conclusion of tne Ko-kwa treaty the Japanese government 
communicated the Chinese government oi ner relation to Korea and asked if 
the latter was the tributary of China,and got a negative answer. Before 
this the Chinese government asserted to the governments of France and 
the United States of Korean independence, end now she did not puolicly 
offer any objection when she received, from Japan a proclamation of 
Korean indei^endence in 1876; but later she Secretly intimated the Korean 
government to communicpte an official letter to the Powers in the follow¬ 
ing sense; 


"Chosen is rrora the outset a dependency of the Celestial State 
(China), but her home government and foreign policy Delong to the indep¬ 
endent rights oi the Great Chosen king- ,f The European Powers 

which did not tnorougnly understand the oriental politics seem to have 
implicitly or indifferently received this, out the Japanese government 
refused to receive such a seli-contradicting official letter. On 
Great Britain's occupation of Hamilton Island in ltfcb, the governments 
of England and Russia dealt directly with the Chinese government and 
received the guarantee from the letter of not allowing any country to 
occupy it in the future. The implicit recognition of some Powers of 
Korean dependency to China.and China's attempts to annul Japan's declar¬ 
ation were the direct collision with the Ko-kwa treaty, and this question 
must be a cause of the future trouble of the East; out Japan loved the 
peace, even an effeminate peace oi inactivity. Another instance was the 
appointment or a Korean minister to Washington in 1887. Th r - Pekin 
government ODjected against it, because the appointment ox the minister 
was not done first by China's approval, and then another objection was 
that the minister did not request the recommendation of the Chinese 
minister at A Washington first before he presented the state credential to 
tne Washington government. The Korean government was ooliged to yield 
and discharge tne minister. These acts orthe Chinese government was 
one which positively annuls the first and most important article of the 
Ko-kwa treaty and insults Japan before the world; but our oack-drawin* 
tn ® ? ien - sien treaty was systematically and fairly ooserved 

at ?eo2l Jor S r£ U n^ C contera I >1 ? °±.China, end ordered our minister resident 

% 1° offer an y ©ejection unless it directly interferes with 

the treaties between us. T e public found the government fast a-Teen 

lo^ 6 for £hev w°° r WaS GaU6ilt ° y llre * 3Ut th ^ could not slee P too 
o° n ?'- 10rere roroea irom without to wake up. The trouole of the 

Society or the Eastern Wisdom was a spark to wake hfapan up. The Chinese 
!e«er m of JuS 1 ? TFKT tne i Kore 1 an to China in their official 

Korea'and J?P “ °* their despatoa 01 « 8 °P 8 to 

When the two countries wnich held such a wide differenee or 
iFTow? ° n the Korean question have their troops in Korea ana when one 
r f n H! Se °, Dy Vtie PUDll ° ° pion a S ala et tne inactivity oi the vovern- 
mt ' - ne otaer 18 “tterly ignorant oi tne knowle, E e or the of°onent 
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and. does not chance its arrogant and insulLing attitude, one can not 
expect any peaceful conclusion of tneir relation. 


How we will return to tne progress or tne affairs. 


<_, On tne filth day oi June tne government knew tnrougn a report or 
the secretary or our legate in Korea of the intention of tne Pekin govern¬ 
ment to despatch a large iorce to Korea, end on the same day sent O-tori , 
our minister to Seoul, back to his official post op a warsnip. On the 
seventh day on receiving the notification oi tne Chinese government* 
they at once resolved to despaten one origade of composure. On the ninth 
0-T° r i reached Zin-sen and straight way went to Seoul under the guard or 
tour hundred sea men. His unexpected return with a party or sea men was 
& great surprise to Yuan and the Korean government. On the 13th our 
brigade un< er the command or Uajor general 0-shir.a entered the capital 
end tne road oetween Seoul and Zin-sen was filled with Japanese troops. 

3y tis time the reDels were almost quelled without tne help or the 
Chinese forces. The Chinese were stationed at Ga-san and the Japanese 
troops v/ere at the capital. The distance 
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of some twen^y-five miles oetween the two forces prevented their 
collision; out it wj. 3 only a mutter of time, a creak of war was 
ur.uvoia.aole. 

Our Cuoinet met on tlie 14th and 16th and cane to a resolu¬ 
tion after a long and not discussion. On the l’Sth a notification 
was given to the Chinese government, which proposed, 

% 

1. The rebels will oe quelled oy tiie combined forces of 
China and Japan. 

After the suppression of them, both countries will app-a- 
pcint equal r.umcer of committee to reform the Korean government, and 
will station the forces necessary to keep the peace and order. 

3. Our troops will not evacuate until a result vh ich satis¬ 
fies us is attained. 

4. If China does not agree to our proposal, wo will take 
charge of the reform of trie Korean government stknglehanded. 

(Two more items were contained.) 

Or. the hist the Chinese government refused our proposal. On 
the 22nd our government notified the Chinese government of their 
resolution not to evacuate the troops from Korea until the satis¬ 
factory peace and order are restored there. Li-hun-chan could r.ot 
tnorou^hly understand Japan and the public opinion, and did not 
dream of any determined attitude of Japan until this very day, con¬ 
sidering through the wrong reports of # ,lr. O v Chinese Minister at 
Tokyo, tnut tiie Japanese government being entirely occupied with the 
parliraentary troubles had no strength or spirit to be entangled into 
a foreign question. T’ow seeing an ur.flexiole determination of Japan, 
he v/as greatly surprised, and requested diplomatists at Pekin to 
ar oitrate. 


On the 3rd of July, Q-torj presented a reform, bill proposed 
oy our government to the king, and urged to carry it into practice. 
The king could not refuse his proposals on account of a large force 
behinC. Q-tori , and appointed the reform committee; out he had no 
sincerity nor intention to execute the reform. 

On the 12th, O-tori received an order from the home govern¬ 
ment to take the last step. The Chinese government's refusal of 
arbitration proposed by the English minister to Pekin gave an oppor¬ 
tunity to our government to take the last steps. 


to 


On the 19th day, Q-tor l demanded of the Korean government 
the claims of (1) erecting tiie “telegram wire oetween the capital and 
jFusan (Pusan is a port opened to the Japanese merchants from of old, 
afi cr~a port nearest to Japan), (2) of constructing barracks for 
soldiers in accordance with the Chemul-po treaty, (3) of trusting 
Japan the expulsion of the Chinese forces at Ga-san. Three days 

were for an answer. 

On the 21st of the month, Yuan , who enjoyed the dictating 


and ruling power 
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left I'orea suddenly finding that Chinese cause in Korea 


sien treaty, 
was lost. 


On the 22r.d, the Korean government gave an ambiguous ana mean¬ 
ingless answer to O-tori. July . --- O-tori entered the r>yal 
palace at tne head of a party of soldiers. The king promised to 
execute the reform under the guidance and advise of O-tori. Tai ir,- 
kun was appointed Regent. July 2b. The Korean government declar¬ 
ed tne annulment of all the treaties and agreements between Korea 
and China, and solicited the Japanese government to expel*, the Chin¬ 
ese troops from Korea. On the same day the first sea battle was 
fought near the old battle fields where old Japan lost great sea bat¬ 
tles in the btn and 15tn centuries against China, and Japan won the 
day. The battle of Sei-kan, first land battle, was war. by our troops 
on July 2d, and Ga-z’an was evacuated oy the Chinese forces. 

The declaration of war was proclaimed oy the both bellige¬ 
rents on August 1. The various attempts were made by the Powers to 
stop to coi.ie to this result. Count Cassini, Russian iiirister at 
Peking was the first ore of the Peking diplomatists who was request¬ 
ed oy Li-hun-chan to be an arbitrator between China & Japan, In 
the middle of June the Russian government brought forth a question 
if the Japanese government would evacuate Korea when China do the 
same, and got an affirmative answer that Japan would do so if China 
would give a satisfactory guarantee on the Korean reform. The 
Japanese announcement of July 2 of her peaceful and friendly intent¬ 
ion to the Korean government and tne integrity of her territory was 
a result the second communication of the Russian government. 

Again once more before the declaration of the war the Russian minister 
at Tokyo orought an official letter to our foreign minister and 
announced that the Russian government could r.ot allow Japan to do 
anything which will interdict with the Korean independence and the 
Russian advantages there. 

Great Britian oelieved together with all the European Powers, 
the Chinese, and the Koreans the final victory of China at first, 
and seems to have been in sympathy with China. Q 1 connor, English 
minister at Peking, attempted the arbitration, out er.ued in failure 
from an indeterminate attitude of China which depended on Count 
Cassini. The last official communication of the English government 
which put blcuae on Japan came in the middle of July, but an explana¬ 
tion of Japan on her action satisfied the former and no cry was 
raised from Great Britain any more. 

The United States brought an advise on July 9th to end the 
trouole in peace. 


Li-hun-chan offered Russia a certain advantage in Manchuria 
in exchange to her arbitration favorable to China, and it is plain 
that Russia’s strong protestation was not from an unselfish motive; 
but there is no reason to douot the friendly and peaceful motive 
of the governments of England and America. 


Thus the arbitration of the Powers ended in failure and the 
war broke out. 
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Cabinet council of our policy to be taken hereafter. Before this 
time it seems that our government had no definite plan for the 
future of Korea. When tne public pressed the government with war- 
cries against China, their cry was "Help and protect poor Korea, 
chastise the insulting China. fight for the sake of humanity and 
righteousness." A feeling of righteousness for the poor oppres¬ 
sed Koreans inspired them to take arms, and the iaca of the Japan¬ 
ese power in the peninsula was secondary. Y/hat steps will be taken 
for tile future of Korea w<js a question of great importance and dif¬ 
ficulty. Viscount flu tsu , minister for foreign affairs and a dip¬ 
lomat of ability,presented four proposals to the Cabinet council; 

(1) Even after the final victory were gained over China, shall we 
leave Korea to her self-government in accordance with our declara¬ 
tion of her independency? (2) bhall Ju.pan hold forever a policy 
of directly or indirectly supporting Korea's independency even in 
case it becomes merely nominal? (3) Shall the territory of Korea 
be assured, of her wholeness or integrity oy the united guarantee of 
Cnina and Japan? (4) Bhall the neutrality of Korea be put under the 
guarantee of all powers which have interests in Korea, as in the 
case of .oelgium? 

uf these proposals the Cabinet did r.ot come to any definite 
resolution, and agreed on the postponement of the resolution what 
definite step will be taken, t;ough they agreed to follow the general 
outline of the second proposal of them. This indeterminate attitude 
of the home government begot various checks and contradictions in 
abroad, wnich will be stated later. They knew well from the first 
of the hopelessness of maintaining the self-indeper.dency by the 
Koreans left alone, but the determination of the perfect occupa¬ 
tion, of the peninsula in our hands had not come until difficulties 
and troubles occured or,e after another and threatened the safety 
and existence of Japan some time after the conclusion of the 
Cnina-Japanese w^r. 

August HO.-A temporary treaty on.the Korean independency 

ana the ref orm of the name affairs was concluded between Korea and 
Japan on Aug. 20, and on Aug. 26. cvfv offensive and defensive al¬ 
liance was concluded between the two countries. This treaty did 
r.ot give any substantial advantages to our military operations, 
cut, the circumstances current among the Koreans necessitated the 
conclusion of this alliance to show them what steps to take, because 
even at this time some Koreans expected the final victory of China 
on consideration of her largeness of territory and the numerous¬ 
ness of population together with most of the European powers, and 
Taiin-kur;, Regent and a false friend of Japan*. or ary other master, 
was plotting only on his own self-advantages against the Bin party, 
ana even scheming against Japan in secret correspondence with the 
Chinese commanders at Hei-j o. 

September 16.---Agreat victory was won at Hei-jo, and r.o 
more Chinese soldiers were seen within the territory of Korea. 

In the month of September Count Ir.o-uye was appointed our 
minister to Seoul. At this time only two months after the break 
of war, the conditions of the Korean politics were r.ot very favor- 
aole. The quarrels of the party leaders, the Q s<fhf of the Bin 
and Tatlgn-^Uh, £iHi 0 ^Q 4 j@iri 8 t each othejr M watfi^U| 0 M, -.Aha transi¬ 
tion period, Weaoer ' sUmtivi ty through ^ee^ Bin, anVthe lack of 
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ti.c c an trolling power of the Japar.ebe minister over the very treach¬ 
erous and cunning king were the causes of the unsettlement of the 
Korean affairs. Japan needed a ruling or rather overwhelming 
power there. This circumstance caused the appointment of Count 
Ino-u./e (now Marquis) state minister for the home affairs, a sinister 
to Korea. Taiin-kun was obliged to retire; the numerous reform 
laws were publishea: the Cabinet was formed oy the Kippon party: 
the Japanese advisers were hired to all the departments of the 
government; and three millions yen were loaned from Japan for the 
expenditures of reform. His controlling hand was felt on every 
corner, ar.d yet the influence of the queen was strong under-currer.t 
beneath the surface of Ino-uye’s control. 

Japan won victory after victory & China was at last comp¬ 
elled to sue for a peace ar.d the Shirao-no-seki treaty concluded 
on April 17, i<.:9b between China and Japan recognized the independ¬ 
ency of Korea as its first principle. 

.Luring his station in Korea Count Ino-uye was a real ruler 
of Korea. Japan came out of the war a victor, an umpire and ruler 
of the Par Last. She could hold her oppressed head up straight the 
first time since the conclusion of the Tien-sier treaty., i'orraosa, 
the Pescadores islands and the Liao-Tung peninsula were coded to 
Japan, and she became the .» ruler of Korea. Btft could she 

hold this position of honor long? It was a passing dream soon to 
awaken. Her trophies were violated and given, rot back to their 
old owner, but over to a third person of a greater power. Japan 
had to wait for another 10 years in sack cloth and aches to get 
the violated trophies back into jfes'tK.' hands. 
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To the Conclusion of the Portsmouth treaty in 19UQ A. _!>» 


It is needless to fully mention here how the intervention or the tnree 
Powers came to appear. It was an European policy with Kaiser to aid Russia 
in the Far East as the German minister at London hinted at the tine to Lr. 
Kato Japanese minister there. Russia had intention and had been attempting 
to interiors Iron the first as she ninted to our government Delore the 
break of the war, but it was only on the very day of the conclusion of the 
Shimo-no-seki treaty or about that time that she decided to take a resolute 
attitude wnen Germany offered her aid for that purpose. Japan could probably 
disregard the objection of Russia single-handed, out it wpb beyond match 
for victorious but'impoverished Japan to stand against three most powerful 
European states; and when she found that England and America had no idea to 
give" her suostantial help, there was no way for her out to give in. The so- 
oalled friendly objection of tnree Powers were brought in April 215, 1895 
against Japan's permanent possession on the continent, and the Japanese 
government obtained the imperial approval of aoandoning the Liao-Tung pen¬ 
insula on May 4. Thus the precious blood of ten thousand Japanese patriots 
only pavedtluway for the future aggrandisement of Russia in Korea and Man¬ 
churia. This act made Russia a benefaotor for the eyes of Chinese, and 
Koreans most sensitive to feel a power found an irresistible power in 
Russia which could terroriiy with one letter the victorious Japan. 

Count Inouye's reform was not popular for Koreans who used to in¬ 
dolence and official crimes, and especially his strict and severe conduct 
was a discontent to Queen Bin and courtiers. This unpopularity of Inouye 
was a rare opportunity ior shrewd Waeber whose busy nand and purse had 
nefrer stopped a moment to actively work since his arrival to Korea. The 
queen who once united with Waeber to oppose Yuan-shih-kai , tried to get 
advantages iron the Nippon party under the control of Inouye ; but now again 
went back to Waeber to crumble the Japanese control over the government. 

In June 1895 Waeber announced by the order oi nis government an objection 
of leaving Korea under the single-handed control of Japan, and Count 
Inouye went back to Tokyo to consult with the Cabinet of what attitude to 
be taken towards Russia. Queen Bin caught this opportunity of Inouye*s 
absence, and with the help oi Waeber dismissed all the state ministers of 
the Nippon party and formed a Cabinet of an anti-Japanese party which 
gathered round the queen. When we consider that this event happened only in 
three months after the conclusion of the Shimo-no-seki treaty, we read witn 
astonishment the history of the wonderruliy rapid progress of the Russian 
influence in the peninsula and at the same time the decline of the Japanese 
powers there even under the apparent show of Inouye 1 s dictating power. 

Count Inouye at once came back to Seoul. But his dictating attitude changed 
into a reoonciliatdry one, and satisfied with the formation of a temporary- 
remedy cabinet of the Bin and the Nippon parties. Japan expelled China 
from Korea with the oast of two hundred million YEN of money and ten thousand 
of lives, but another greater apponent appeared and forced her to go back to 
her systematic back-drawing policy until a dagger was aimed at her own 
throat. A wolf was driven out of the front door, while a lion rushed in 
from the back door. 


Count Inouye was succeeded in September by vicecount Kiura as a 
minister, and this gave more opportunity to the queen and Waeber to advance 
tneir influence. Some state minister of the Nippon party was dismissed, the 
modern styled regiment trained by the Japanese officers were discharged, 
and a new body-gaurd was composed Dy the queen; tne organization of a Russia 
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systematically clung to a defensive "back-drawing policy, and in the sane 
proportion the Chinese influence grew audacious until the great wrr of 1894 
turned the Japanese tide back in Korea for a very short time. TJle source 
of the future trouble is the Art. b of the above treaty, which allow® the 
stationing of Japanese soldiers in Seoul. If Japan keeps a ri;ht of 
stationing soldiers there, then of course China will be glad to do so all 
the more. How she had a large force of five regiments under Yuan for: 
one Regiment of our force, and could play upper hand in every way, and the 
Art. 5 proved to be the opening of the dictating attitude of China over 
Korea. The foreign affairs were overseen by Iiorrenciorf, aGerman hired 
tnrough the recomnenoation of Li , ana all customs were put under the control 
of Robert Kart, Customs-general of China. 


In October 01 the year the Korean envoys for apology came. They on 
their return advised the king to make reorganization and reform of every 
thing after Japanese systems, and two Japanese advisers were hired. Since 
then the Korean politics were divided again into two parties, but this 
time the Nippon party the progressionists, and the China party conservatives 
including most oi the Bin party. Queen Bin is an astute end ambitious 
woman and lor.ged for power, and the king, tne best intriguer oi the 
Korean type, was under the influence of his wife. Now Tai-in-kun being 
foroed to retire, the queen saw at once tne Nippon party were the only olock 
on ner way to power and the necessity of allying herseli with China to get 
rid of tnis Nippon party. Thus she turned an upnolder of the Chinese ad¬ 
vantages in Korea. 


The result of China's defeat by the French fleet in tine south inlL84 
appeared in Korea as a weak revival of the power of the Nippon party. * 

To avail this advantage Tokyo government excused the Korean government from 

the payment or four hundred thousand yen (2 yens-one collar) which they 

ov.e us by the Chemul-po treaty as the indemnity for the ( am? ges afflicted 
by the moos, and the nurtDer of our guard stationed at Seoul was reduced 
into one iourth. These actions were ta-:en by our government to win the 
allection ot the Koreans as a means oi the revival of our power therej out 
the Koreans being a people which can be tamed enly oy a list, tnis coaxing 
attitude oi uapan brougnt an effect to daman's inter, t ion, and 

another bloodshed in tne party strife happened which ended with tne greater 
aggranr isemert on' tne Chinese power in Korea. 


The China party had long been p 
pg-rtf oy putting all In; < ers to ceath 
plot, a nr mac. e an attempt to air. i n u 
The form tn oi Lee ember was a day lor t 
onice alter «.&; ar.eae system, most 
icials r'fenced it. In t..o midst of 
fire to a nouse next to 


lotting the destruction of the "ir c: 
or e>:ile. Tne latter detected t._e 

7 forestall imp the ova or.e 


per nano do 

e > rr.ing celeoratio’ oi 
oi the sva c. mini..tens a 
t. e oelenretior t e Ni on. 


■ ost 


c 


tneoost office, anci tne cou]') ceis 

plished curing tne confusion by rurderinr; " - 

They ran up to the palace and told tne ' " 
soldiers. He 


•f 


was partly 
l xr.e China 


few ie; oers o 

of tne uprising ox tno Chinese 


a 

king ^ 

. Wf:S greatly frightened and sent for Take-zove . Japanese 
rainibter resident, lor help, wno came rt once with a nartv of Japanese 
The next day a new cabinet or tne Nippon ofrtv was formed". 1 “ ' 

could not be too glad to accent tne 


set 

accom- 

party. 


request and 


oli- ie 

Yuan-sh -kai 
invitation of the queen to 
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repulse the Japanese, end a large l'oroe or two thousand rade attack on^the 
nalace which was gusr<>ed by the Japanese soldiers. The Japanese conric n 
der tried to pivea decisive cattle, but Take-zoje did not approve it. 

The king seeing that the Japanese minister had no resolute attitude, sec¬ 
retly fled to the Chinese legate wnere The queen was under the protection 
or Yuan. Take-zoye abandoned the palace end came back to the legate, *hic 
attacked' by the Chinese three times, each time being repujsed by our guar s 
Take-zove, powerless to do anything, retreated to Kin-sen end iron there 
despatched tne telegram to tne Tokyo government. The king being in the 
hands or the Chinese, Yuan could do everything as he pleased. All 
leaders or tne Hip-non party w ere murdered except a rew persons such ss Kin 
and Boku who could succeed in escaping to Japan, and tne Japanese power 
in Korea was entirely destro c ed. On the 7th the Cabinet was formed by the 
China party, and on the 11th Take-zoye returned to Japan. 


Early in the next year Count Ino-uye , our plenipotentiary reached 
Seoul under the guard or two regimentB, and the comerenoe smoothly came 
to end in a lew days on the matters concerning tne Koreans. The treaty 
consisted of live articles wnich were mostly on tne Indemnity. This treaty 
orougmt two countries Dack into their former friendly relation, but the 
causes of tne trouoles were not on tne relation Detween then alone. It 
was ratner tne struggle for power in Korea between China dnd £apan, each 
having its party among the Korean leaders who sided one of the^from the 
self-interests. Therefore the first important thing was that China and 
Japan would come to tnorougn understanding aoout tne Korean question. The 
Tokyo government therefore in accordance witn the proposal of tne Kekin 
government appointed C ountHt o arul the younger Sai-go plenipotentiaries 
to negotiate with Li-hun-chan, ana in April tne famous Tien-sien treaty 
was concluded, which states; 


1. Japan and China agree to withdraw tne armies from Korea within 
four months. 

2i. Both agree not to furnish any military instructors to Korea. 

3. When an event in Korea necessitates one of the two or Dotn 
parties at the same time, to send a force tnere, noth agree to notify each 
other oi it oeiorehand. 


When this treaty was puDlished the public opinion of Japan was 
stirred with resent and indignation. They upraided and attacked the gov¬ 
ernment of abandoning the rights ODtained oy the Cherm|*-po treaty of 
stationing the soldiers in Seoul, and of tne failure oi securing tne 
indemnity for the damages which the Japanese merchants suffered by tne 
moboery of tne Chinese soldiers, and also or the proDition of lurnisn- 
ing Japanese officers to instruct and organize tne Korean armies after 
our system. Every item settled by this treaty was to proniDit our rights 
which had Deen long enjoyed. China was not a gainer oi tne new suostan- 
tial advantages, but at tne same time 3ne was not tne loser oi anything. 
She did not give up anything which she had Dy treaty, while Japan grve 
up much, so we alone were tne loser. This treaty did not bring any 
advantages at tne time nor also in the future, it was only a source oi 
trouoles and disadvantages. The diplomacy ox this treaty was a great 
failure for Japan, wnich bitter resultB she had to reap soon. With this 
treaty our power in Korea became almost naught, and China was a dictator 
through Yuan and hip^afiter|Li-hum-Chan. Original from 
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After tne Tien-sien treaty Japan in fact retired from the Korean 
politics and v;as contemptously treated even by tne Koreans who are a very 
sensitive tnermometor in feeling & stronger hand. In Japan people were 
strongly against the back-drawing policy of the government and in 1886 
the 0-saka case took place. This vies a plflt to surprise Korea with force, 
and Kin a Korean fugitive anc a leader of the Nippon party, also took part. 
The plat was detected a very short time oeiore their enmarkation and ended 
in aDortion. This was only one sign ox the uuoiic dissatisfaction witn 
the government, out the latter systematically main sained to its inactive 
policy from a desire of peace towards the ioreiBn, countries. China was 
left alone in Korea alter Japan's retreat; Dut at last she found that 
Russia stole in as an actor stronger wiser and more diplomatioal v than 
Japan. Russia already in 188o concluded a commercial treaty with Korea 
and Weaoer was appointed Russian minister at Seoul. He saw at once tnat 
tne Bin party with Queen Bin at the head were discontented and terrified 


by the dictating power of Yuan and that the former was looking for a 
power strong enough to stand against China. Weaber coaxed, ooaf.ted, bribed 
and intrigued, and could easily make use of the circumstances for Russia's 
advantages. His diplomacy succeeded so much that in 1882 China and Yuan 
found it necessary to strike one blow upon the Koreans to stop the progress 


ft 
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H 
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Yuan's discontent and un- 


of the Russian influence in the Korean court. 

easiness against the intimate relation of the Queen and Reader through his 
wile made him turn his eyes to Tai—in—kum who was the only great parsonsge 
in the peninsula aDle to stand against the man-like <jueen. His plot was 
to take the king down from the tnrone and put a grandson of Taiin-kum, 
king’s nepnew, on tne tnrone and make Taiin-kum tne regent. His letter 
XG Li“hum—chan says, "(1) the Korean armies must De unoer the control of 
t -?? 1 Ci . iinGSe officers; (2) they must be stationed near the palace;(3) he 
ins " C1&ete t0 raise an uprising or tne discontented Korean 

soldiers and make an assault at the palace; then he would rush into the 
palace A and put a new king on tne throne. Taiin-kum was indeterminate, 
ihereiore Yuan put tne scneme Deiore one or the Bins, and the latter dis- 
10 tae co ^f t an ^uan*8 plot ended in aoortion. This unsuccess- 
01 * uan directly increased the Russian influence in the court. 
IJ® f A 0111 ? r J tne courx &nd tne government, was terrified oy 
Pl0t and Qe P 0nded 021 Weaber all the more. Thus now Russia came 

far behind W of 0 them ror /ower witn China, and Japan was left 

rar Behind of them from too much prudence of their government. 


Thus while China and Russia were struggling for power in Korea a 
? 8W r f: n(i unexpected circumstance happened in Korea and brought Japan again 
!! ‘tage or the Korean politics from wnere sne had reluctantly wifh- 
these ten years like a shy doy Deiore actioe and bold playmates. 

+„«ir° ri0 disc ontents against a local government Droke out in lbv4 A B 

call iTrnlZT; At nr81! iT WSS & tTl ^ Q event discontentment (t£ey 
called tnemselves the society of tne Eastern Wisdom end were not the^rono 

for plunders] against the local officials; out it at lastToved to 

the government m-r t-hn mix « ^ ® Korean lorces despatched oy 

June tne soutn eastern part 01 i ess ^ on ^erejdefeated eacn time, in 

Seoul had fallen im tL n peninsula wlthinDrOjliSh^ymmiles from 
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tneir strength was tar beyond me power oi tne governmenu to suppress. 

On tne i;na oi June an Official letter of ci*e Korean governi.ient was 
despatched to the Chiur t e government requesting- them the immediate 
despatch oi the forces lor me suppression of the reDels. On the 7th 
a large Chinese force oi two tnousand reached Korea end stationed at G asan , 
some twenty-live miles irom tne capital. On the sane day the Tokyo gov¬ 
ernment received an official announcement irom tne Pekin government through 
their representative, which said, "According to an urgent request of the 
Korean government and also in our hereditary custom of helping the tribu¬ 
tary countries with forces in case of need, we now sen^ some troops to 
Korea for suppression of tne reoele. hereby we notify you of it in 
accordance with the lien-sien treaty." 

Here I must briefly state the puolio opinion oi Japan on the 
Korean question. 

I already mentioned Deiore of the puDlic opinion against the in¬ 
activity ana too much prudence oi the government concerning tne Korean 
question. Some two nontns oeiore tne Korean insurrection, the assassin¬ 
ation oi Kin happened at Shan-ghai by a secret assassin sent oy the Korean 
government Kin , a leader of the Nippon party and a fugitive to Japan, 
was allured out of Japan Dy the assassin on a pretext of recommending Kin 
to Li-hun-cnan, and was assassinated soon arter tney reached Shan-ghai"^ 
Kin's corpse was handed over to the Korean government by the Chinese of¬ 
ficials in spite of the objections of Japan, and was treated with an ex¬ 
treme orutality, distributing the li»bs end body to all the provinces 
after the esposure of his head four days on the tree at a puDlic place. 

The Japanese government was satisfied with offering a mere objection 
by letter ffom a wish of maintaining a peaceful foreigh relation. This 
inactivity ox the government increased the public resent against them. 

In Japan there are no newspapers which opinions are often respected dy the 
public more t an thOBe or the Cabinet as cases often with tne London Times, 
end I can safely say that in general the government showed more wisdom, far 
sight, and prpaence than tne public and the cries of the newspapers; 
and yet we oan not deny that their policy was always not active end pruden¬ 
tial enough since the conclusion oi tne Tien-sien treaty. This Dack- 
drav.'ing policy of our government had Deen clung to for a few days even 
alter they received the notification of the Chinese government, but a 
circumstance oegot another circumstance and a great China-Jtpanese war 
broke out as a preliminary for a greater was of 1904 A. D. which will 
create a final permanent settlement and the surety of peace in the Far 
East. 


Korean independence or dependence on Jepan is a question of the 
absolute necessity of Japan's existence, she can not suffer any third 
eiate controls or occupies Korea. The China-Japanese war is a struggle 
to regain Japan's controlling power in Korea as her defensive attempt, 
and the question of the Korean independence was the most important dip¬ 
lomatic disputation. Korean independence and the war of righteousness 
to rescue the appressed neighbor wpre tne cry mostly and sincerely uttered 
by. the ^pp&nese at an:' before the -break of the war. This question was 
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one which was •±'te» proolaineo 1,0 maiMain n^, Jayan since 

*• — ’ 

Before tne conclusion of the Ko-kv/a treaty the Japanese government 
eouKunioa ted 6 the 6 Chinese £ overn,ent ox her relationto Korea and asxed .1 
the latter was the trioutary of China,fnd got £ ne C ative answer. E -“ ore 
+ i--! Q -r h ft Chinese rovernment asserted to the governments x r - 
the United States of Korean independence, and now she did not puolicly 
offer any objection when she received from Japan a pro damnation of 
vo-rean independence in 1876; but later she Secretly intimated tne Korean 
gorerlent to oo^unfcat e an official letter to the Powers in the follow- 
ing sense; 

"Chosen is from the outset a dependency of the Celestial State 
(Shine), out her none government and foreign policy Delong to the mdep- 

enheSt riyits or the Great Chosen kin S -" The European Powers 

which did not thoroughly understand the oriental politics seem to have 
implicitly or indifferently received this, out the Japanese government 
refused to receive such a sell-contradicting official letter. On 
Great Britain's occupation of JTamilton island in If 8b, the governments 
of England end Russia dealt directly with the Chinese government and 
received tie guarantee from the letter of not allowing any country to 
occupy it in the future. The implicit recognition of some Powers of 
Korean dependency to Chino.and Oniiw's attempts to annul Japan^s declar¬ 
ation wore tne direct collision with the Ko—kwa treaty, and this question 
must De a cause of the future trouble of the East; out Japan loved the 
peace, even an effeminate peace oi inactivity. Another instance v;es the 
appointment of a Korean minister to Washington in 1887. Th r - Pekin 
government objected against it, because the appointment or the minister 
was not done first oy China's approval, and then another objection was 
that the minister did not request the recommendation of the Chinese 
minister atWashington first Defore ne presented the state credential to 
the Washington government. The Korean government was ODliged to yield 
and discharge tne minister. These acts ot A the Chinese government was 
one which positively annuls the first and most important article ox the 
Ko-kwa treaty and insults Japan before the world; dux our back-drawing 
policy since tne Tien-sien treaty was systematically and fairly ooserved 
even tor this puDlic contempt of China, and ordered our minister resident 
at Seoul not to offer any objection unless it direotly intericres with 
the treaties between us. T e public lound the government last asleep 
while the next door was caught oy tire. But they could not sleep too 
long, for they were forced irom without to wake up. The trouble or the 
Society of the Eastern Wisdom was a spark to wake flfapan up. The Chinese 
government again repeated tne Korean dependency to China in their official 
letter or June 7, 1(94 to notiry Jfpan of their despaten ox troops to 
Korea and was reiused bp Japan. 


When the two countries wnich held such a wide difference of 
opinion on the Korean question have their troops in Korea, and when one 
is hard pressed by the public opion againBt the inactivity ox the govern- 
the other is utterly ignorant ox tne knowledge o’ the opponent 
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and does not change its arrogant and ir.sui Ling attitude, 
emect any peaceful conclusion 01 tneir relation. 

IIow we will return to tne progress or tne affairs. 


one can not 


On tne tilth day oi June tne government knew tnrougn a report oi 
tne secretary or our legate in Xorea of the intention ol tne Pekin govern¬ 
ment to oespatcn a large iorce to XoreA, and on tne same day sent 0-tori % 
our minister to Seoul t Deck to his official post Dp a warsnip. On the 
seventn day on receiving the notification ox tne Chinese government, 
tney at once resolved to despatcn one origsde of conrosure. On tne nintn 
0-lori reacned Zin-sen end straignt way went to Seoul under the guard of 
four Hundred sea men. His uneypecteo return witn a party of sea men was 
a great surprise to Yuan and the Korean government. On the 13th our 
origaoe un; er the command ot Llajor general 0-shins entered the capital 
and. tne road Detween Seoul and Zin-sen was tilled with Japanese troops. 

By tis tine the reoels were alr.ost yielded without the help or the 
Chinese forces. The Chinese were stationed at Ga-san and tne Japanese 
troops were at the capital. The distance 
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of soae twenty-five miles oetween the two force j prevented their 
collision; out it was only a i.iatter of time, a creak of war was 
ur.avoiaaole. 

Gur Caainet met on the 14th and 16th and came to a resolu¬ 
tion after a long and not discussion. On the 15th a notification 
was given to the Chinese government, which proposed, 

% 

1. The rebels will oc quelled oy the combined forces of 
China and Japan. 

k. After the suppression of them, ootli countries will app-e- 
fJflint equal number of committee to reform the Korean government, and 
will station the forces necessary to keep the peace and order, 

5. Our troops will riot evacuate until a result vhich satis¬ 
fies us is attained. 

4. If China does not agree to our proposal, wo will take 
charge of the reform of trie Korean government singlehanded. 

(Two more items were contained.) 

Or. tne 21st trie Cninese government refused our proposal. On 
the 22 nd our government notified the Chinese government of their 
resolution not to evacuate the troops from Korea until the satis¬ 
factory peace and order are restored there. Li-hun-chan could rot 
tnoroughly understand Japan and the public opinion, and did not 
dream of any determined attitude of Japan until this very day, con¬ 
sidering through the wrong reports of Jx. 0 V Chinese Minister at 
Tokyo, tnat the Japanese government being entirely occupied with the 
parlimentury troubles had no strength or spirit to be entangled into 
u foreign question. Kow seeing an unflexiole determination of Japan, 
he v/as greatly surprised, and requested diplomatists at Pekin to 
arbitrate. 

On the 3rd of July, 0-^ori presented a reform bill proposed 
oy our government to the king, and urged to carry it into practice. 
The king could not refuse his proposals on account of a large force 
behinC Q-tori , and appointed the reform committee; out he had no 
sincerity nor intention to execute the reform. 

On tiie 12th, 0-tori received an order from the home govern¬ 
ment to take the last step. The Chinese government’s refusal of 
aroitration proposed by the English minister to Pekin gave an oppor¬ 
tunity to our government to take the last steps. 

On the 19th day, Q-torj demanded of the Korean government 
the claims of (1) erecting the"telegram wire oetween the capital and 
Fusan (Fuean is a port opened \,o the Japanese merchants from of old, 
and a port nearest to Japan), (2) of constructing barracks for 
soiuiers in accordance with the Chemul-po treaty, (3) of trusting to 
Japan the expulsion of the Chinese forces at Ga-san. Three da^s 
were for an answer. 

On trie 21st of tne month, Yuan , who enjoyed the dictating 
and ruling pjwer/'SVex thq king and the goverr.meg^gj^ij^ft tne nef- 
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left Korea sudaenly finding that Chinese cause in Korea 


sien treat/, 
was lost. 


On tiie 22rd, the Korean government gave an ambiguous and mean¬ 
ingless answer to Q-tori . July 2b .--- O-tori entered the r >yal 

palace at the head of 1 a party of soldiers. The king promised to 
execute the reform under the guidance and advise of O-tori. Tai 1 r,- 
kun was appointed Regent. July 2b. The Korean government declar¬ 
ed the annulment of all the treaties and agreements between Korea 
ar.d China, and solicited the Japanese government to expel*, the Chin¬ 
ese troops from Korea. On the same day the first sea battle was 
fought near the old battle fields where old Japan lost great sea bat¬ 
tles in the btn and 16th centuries against China, and Japan won the 
day. The battle of Sei-kan, first land battle, was won by our troops 
on July 29, and Ga-z’an was evacuated by the Chinese forces. 

The declaration of war was proclaimed oy the both bellige¬ 
rents on August 1. The various attempts were made by the Powers to 
stop to come to tiiis result. Count Cassini, Russian Minister at 
Peking was the first one of the Peking diplomatists who was request¬ 
ed oy Li-hun-chan to oe an aroitrator between China & Japan. In 
the middle of June the Russian government brought forth a question 
if the Japanese government would evacuate Korea when China do the 
same, and got an affirmative answer that Japan would do so if China 
would give a satisfactory guarantee on the Korean reform. The 
Japanese announcement of July 2 of her peaceful and friendly intent¬ 
ion to the Korean government and the integrity of her territory was 
a result it the second communication of the Russian government. 

Again once more before the declaration of the war the Russian minister 
at Tokyo brought an official letter to our foreign minister and 
announced that the Russian government could r.ot allow Japan to do 
anything which will interdict with the Korean independence and the 
Russian advantages there. 


Great Britian oelieved together with all the European Powers, 
the Chinese, and the Koreans the final victory of China at first, 
and seems to have been in sympathy with China. O'Connor, English 
minister at Peking, attempted the aroitration, out ended in failure 
from an indeterminate attitude of China which depended on Count 
Cassini. The last official communication of the English government 
which put bl«me on Japan came in the middle of July, but an explana¬ 
tion of Japan on her action satisfied the former and no cry was 
raised from Great 3ritair. any more. 

The United States brought an advise on July 9th to end the 
trouble in peace. 


Li-hun-chur. offered Russia a certain advantage in lianchuria 
in exchange to her arbitration favorable to China, and it is plain 
that Russia’s strong protestation was not from an unselfish motive; 
but there is no reason to doubt the friendly and peaceful motive 
of the governments of England and America. 


Thus the arbitration of the Powers ended in failure and the 
war broke out. 
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Cabinet council of cur policy to be taker, hereafter. Before this 
time it seems that our government had r.o definite plan for the 
future of Korea. V'hen the public pressed the government with war- 
cries against Cnina, their cry was "Help ar.d protect poor ITorea, 
chastise the insulting China. Fight for the sake of humanity and 
righteousness." A feeling of righteousness for the poor oppres¬ 
sed Koreans inspired them to take anus, and the idea of the Japan¬ 
ese power in the peninsula was secondary. What steps will be taken 
for tne future of Korea wus a question of great importance and dif¬ 
ficulty. Viscount l!utsu , minister for foreign affairs and a dip¬ 
lomat of ability,presented four proposals to the Cabinet council; 

(1) Even after the final victory were gained over China, shall we 
leave Korea to her self-government in accordance with our declara¬ 
tion of her independency? (2) Jhall J^pan hold forever a policy 
of directly or indirectly supporting Korea's independency even in 
case it becomes merely nominal? (3) Shall the territory of Korea 
be assured of her wholeness or integrity oy the united guarantee of 
Cnina and Japan? (4) hhall the neutrality of Korea be put under the 
guarantee of all powers which have interests in Korea, as in the 
case of Belgium? 

uf these proposals the Cabinet did not cone to any definite 
resolution and agreed on the postporement of the resolution what 
definite step will be taken, tiough they agreed to follow the general 
outline of the second proposal of them. This indeterminate attitude 
of the hone government begot various checks and contradictions in 
abroad, v/hich will be stated later. They knew well from the first 
of the hopelessness of maintaining the self-independency by the 
Koreans left alone, but the determination of the perfect occupa¬ 
tion of the peninsula in our hands had not come until difficulties 
ar.a troubles occured one after another and threatened the safety 
and existence of Japan some time after the conclusion of the 
Cnina-Japanese wu.r. 

August 20.---A temporary treaty on.the Korean independency 
ana the ref orm of the name affairs was concluded between Korea and 
Japan on Aug. 20, and on Aug. 26. CLw offensive and defensive al¬ 
liance was concluded between the two countries. This treaty did 
not give any substantial advantages to our military operations, 
bUw the circumstances current among the Koreans necessitated the 
conclusion of this alliance to show them what steps to take, because 
even at this time some Koreur.b expected the final victory of China 
on consideration of her largeness of territory and the numerous- 
ness of population together with most of the European powers, and 
Taiin-kur., Regent ar.d a false friend of Japan*- or ary other master, 
was plotting only on his own self-advantages against the Bin party, 
ar.a even scheming against Japan in secret correspondence with the 
Chinese commanders at Hci-jo. 

September 16.-Agreat victory was won at Hei-jo, ar.d r.o 

more Chinese soldiers were seen within the territory of Korea. 

In the month of September Count Ino-uye was appointed our 
minister to Seoul. At this time only two months after the break 
of war, the conditions of the Korean politics were r.ot very favor- 
aole. The quarrels of the party leaders, the s< 
and *££0 ;i-04@inst each oth*r.„ agiiat 

tier* period, Weuoer • sCkctivi ty through Queen Bin 
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tne c ontroiling power of the Japanese minister over the very treach¬ 
erous and cunning king were the causes of the ur.settlenent of the 
Korean affairs. Japan needed a ruling or rather overwhelming 
power there. This circumstance caused the appointment of Count 
Ino-uye (now Liarquis) state minister for the home affairs, a 'linister 
to Korea. Taiin-kun was obliged to retire; the numerous reform 
laws were published: the Cabinet was formed oy the Kippon party: 
the Japanese advisers were hired to all the departments of the 
government; and three millions yen were loaned from Japan for the 
expenditures of reform. His controlling hand was felt on every 
corner, and yet the influence of the queen was strong under-current 
beneath the surface of Ino-uye'a control, 

Japan won victory after victory & China was at lust comp¬ 
elled to sue for a peace and the Shimo-no-seki treaty concluded 
on April 17, id95 between China and Japan recognized the independ¬ 
ency of Korea as its first principle. 

.luring his station in Korea Count Ino-uye was a real ruler 
of Korea. Japan came out of the war a victor, an umpire and ruler 
of the Far TTast. She could hold her oppressed head up straight the 
first time since the conclusion of the Tien-sier. treaty.. Formosa, 
the Pescadores islands and the Liao-Tung peninsula were cr-ded to 
Japan, and she oecame the ; ruler of Korea. Btft could she 

hold this position of honor long? It was a passing dream soon to 
awaken. Her trophies were violated and given, r.ot back to their 
old owner, but over to a third person of a greater power. Japan 
had to wait for another 10 years In suck cloth and ashes to get 
the violated trophies back into hands. 
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It is needless to fully mention here how the intervention 01 the tnree 
powers came to appear. It was an European policy with Kaiser to aid Russia 
in the Far E&8t as the German minister at London hinted at the time to lor. 

Kato Japanese minister there. Russia had intention and had been attempting 
to interfere from the lirst as she hinted to our government Deiore the <***“ 
break of the war, but it was only on the very dry of the conclusion of the 
Shimo-no-seki treaty or about that time that she decided to take a resolute 
attitude wnen Germany offered her aid lor that purpose. Japan could probably 
disregard the objection of Russia single-handed, DUt it was beyond match 
for victorious but impoverished Japan to stand against three most powerful 
European statesj and when she found that England and America had no idea to 
give"her substantial help, there was no way for her but to give in. The so- 
called friendly objection of three Powers were brought in April 23, 1895 
against Japan*s permanent possession on the continent, and the Japanese 
government obtained the imperial approval of abandoning the Liao-Tung pen¬ 
insula on Llay 4. Thus the precious blood of ten thousand Japanese patriots 
only pavedtluway for the future aggrandisement of Russia in Korea and lian- 
churia. This act made Russia a benefactor for the eyes of Chinese, and 
Koreans most sensitive to feel a power found an irresistible power in 
Rgssift which could terroriiy with one letter the victorious Japan. 

Count Inouye's reiorra was not popular for Koreans who used to in¬ 
dolence and official crimes, and especially his strict and severe conduct 
was a discontent to Queen Bin and courtiers. This unpopularity of Inouye 
was a rare opportunity ior snrewd Waeber whose busy hand and purse Ibad 
neb'er stopped a moment to actively work since his arrival to Korea. The 
queen who once united with Waeber to oppose Yuan-shih-kai t tried to get 
advantages from the Nippon party under the control of Inouye ; but now again 
went back to Waeber to orumoie the Japanese control over the government. 

In June 1895 Waeber announced by the order oi his government an objection 
of leaving Korea under the single-handed control of Japan, and Count 
Inouye went back to Tokyo to consult with the Cabinet of what attitude to 
be taken towards Russia. Queen Bin caught this opportunity of Inouye's 
absence, and with the help oi Waeber dismissed all the state ministers of 
the Nippon party and formed a Cabinet of an anti-Japanese party which 
gathered round the queen. When we consider that this event happened only in 
three months after the conclusion of the Shimo-no-seki treaty, we read with 
astonishment the history of the wonderruliy rapid progress of the Russian 
influence in the peninsula and at the same time the decline of the Japanese 
powers there even under the apparent snow of Inouye 1 s dictating power. 

Count Inouye at onoe came back to Seoul. But his dictating attitude changed 
into a reconciliatAry one, and satisfied with the formation of a temporary- 
remedy cabinet of the Bin and the Nippon parties. Japan expelled China 
from Korea with the oast of two hundred million YEN of money and ten thousands 
of lives, but another greater apponent appeared and forced her to go back to 
her systematic back-drawing policy until a dagger was aimed at her own 
throat. A wolf was driven out of the front door, while a lion rushed in 
from the back door. 


Count Inouye was succeeded in September by vicecount Miura as a 
minister, and this gave more opportunity to the queen and Waeber to advance 
tneir influence. Some state minister of the Nippon party was dismissed, the 
modern styled regiment trained by the Japanese officers were discnarged, 
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•Derty was attempted b % tne queen*s brother; the assassination of the Nippon 
party was plotted; and thus the crisis or the Uippon party and Japanese 
power became imminent. A plot was attempted by the Nippon party with 
approval of Minister Miura from tne necessity of self-protection. They 
persuaded Tai-i»-kun out of his retirement, and witn him at tneir head they 
surprised the palace. The queen was murdered by her own father-in-law and 
hie party. All anti-Japanese party were murdered or expelled from tne 
power, and tne Nippon party took everytning in tneir nands. This event of 
February 8 of 18yt> proved to be a stumble oi the Japanese power, and on 


the proportion of her loss it hastened the growth oi the Russian 
The Jananese government receiving a report oi the event from Miu 


influence * 
iura at once 


The Japanese government receiving a report _ 

dispatched count Inouye as a special envoy to pay respect to tne King and 
to dispose witn the trouDle; arrested Miura and his accomplices and sent 
them back to Japan, and the new minister Mr. Komura (now count Komura, 
Minister for foreign affairs.) was a wise and careful man. They tried tneir 
possible Dest ways to soften the anti-Japanese sentiment caused by this 
event among both tne Koreans and foreigners, Dut tnis cruel murder,tnough 
wnatever excusaoie urgency pressed tnem to do it, was turned useful Dy 
Waeber and nis party for tne advance of the Russian influence. The pro- 
Japanese Cabinet remained on the situation and tried to accomplish the 
reform commenced by the Japanese government, out a plot to undermine then 
had been schemed constantly by the Russia party* Once in Novemoer of 189b 
the Russia party schemed a plot to surprise the palace, but the plot was 
detected by the government and the ring leaders took refuge in the Russian 
and American legates. A riot at Shun-sen the native county of the Bins in 
January of the next year was evidently a result of the similar plots in¬ 
stigated by Waeber and his party. The government dispatcned all modern 
styled army trained by the Japanese Officers to Shun-sen to quelLthe riot 
and Seoul was left unguarded. The Russia party could not help rejoicing 
that circumstances turned out as tney wished and attempted. A pretext was 
given to Waeber to bring the Russian soldierB up to Seoul tor the protection 
of the legate the residents against tne riot, and on February 10th the 
people of Seoul for tneir astonishment saw l&O Russian sea men and one 
mountain artillery brought to Seoul. And on the next day people f^ound 
another more astonisning thing was quietly accomplished while yet they were 
snug in bed. At the dawn, King, crown prince, crown princess and maids of 
nonor secretly stole out oi the palace and under the guard of the Russian 
sea men entered the Russian legate. On tne same day tne Cabinet of the 
Nippon party were dismissed by the king and the minsters were ordered to 
be punisned as the murderers of the late queen. Three of the dismissed 
ministers were murdered by the Russian party and other three succeeded in 
barely escaping to Japan. Thus Korea became aotually a part of the Russian 
territory during one year of the Babylonian oaptivity in less than one year 
after the conclusion of the Chino-Japanese war, and for three succeeding 
months Russia controlled the Korean government under her military force.. 
During this time sne oversaw the state treasury, trained tne soldiers, 
established a Russian school at Seoul, oDtained the right of cutting down 
j the foruets of Mosan,U«ft-ryo and tne left bank of River Yalu, constructed a 
telegram wire from Seoul to Siberian line, and licenced a Frenoh syndicate 
the construction or a railway between Seoul and frlshiu . On tne otner hand 
all tne Japanese government-advisers were dismissed, tne modern styled 
regiment under the Japanese officers were discharged; the Japanese merchants 
I in the interior and a number or fisherman witndrew. Japan retired and 
Russia rusned in. 

Original from 

The Russian ot!J dy tp^irds the Far Eastl\ltt/£Rdtraf fol¬ 
lowed systematically since Peter the Great, whieh la tn o-o+- - 
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port on the Paoifio. To accomplish this policy of establish¬ 
ing the Russian power on the Pacific,' Saghalien was wrested 

from Japaiy Vladivostok was opened,the agreement of three 
Powers was formed to deprive Japan off her trophies of vic¬ 
tory ,and a prudent but aggressive policy was taken in Korea 
to drive Japan out of its control.lt is natural or excusable 
for Russis^to cone to this actin considering from the view-point 
of her Asiatic policy,but the occupation or thorough control 
of Korea by a powerful third state is a questin^death or life 

A 

for the existence of Japan. .Japan must struggle for it and she 

really struggled for it weakly and effenineouslvand satisfied 
for a while with a systematic back-d^rawing pollcvand wait until 
a turn of opportunity comes. ^fcThis weak struggle appeared as 
two agreements between Russia and Japan, that is Faeber-Komura 
agreement of May 14 and Rovanoff-Yaj iagata protocol of June 9 of 
1896. By these agreements the both paties were bound to 
co-operate as protectors and guitlers of Korea and to station/ 
equal number of soldiers In Korea for the protection of lives 
and properties^? each coiftry-men. They are an exact repetition 
of the Tlen-Sien treaty. * But the co-operation was not Russia* 

object,she could not satisfy until she grasped the whole con¬ 
trol of the peninsula by herself. She did not satisfy only 
with the employment of 13 Russian officers to organize tfee- 
and train the Korean army^but forced the king to dismiss 
Mr. Brownian Englishman and the customs-general of Korea, 

before the expiration of the term of office. Japan’sobjeot- 

A 

ion of the employment of the Russian officers as the instrutdrs 
of the Korean army contrary to the Rovanoff-Yanagata protocol 
was pacified or oppressed with an explanation of one word, 
but England was not a Japan. Seven war-ships of English 
Asiatic fleetsailed up to Port Zlnsen to back the protest 

A 

of her minister, and Mr. Jordan entered the capital at the 

+£4**** fZv iSiitL. 

head of lo seamen. K o r ea could not succeed to dismiss 

A A 

Mr. Brown, and reluctantly satisfied herself with the appoint- 
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nent of Admiral Alexieff br an adviser of the state treasury. 
Mr* Speyer did even' thing in hie power to advance Rusesia's 
advantages* Coaxing and bribery were followed by threats 
and force, and at last he went so far that in March of 1898 
he forced the Korean cabinet to agree the lease of Zetsu-ai 
island to Russia for a coal station without the ratification 
of the emperor ( in October 1897 the Kingdom was 
changed into empire) 

This too far gone attitude of Mr# Speyer to 
dictate the emperor and government produced a strong anti- 
Russian f ee ling sentiment among the Koreans, which appeared 
as the organization of "The Chosen Independency Society" 
in February of 1898, and tried their utmost to arouse this 
sentiment by co-operating with a new association called 
themselves "The Amerlan Society". On the other hand the 
arrogance and unscruplousnesa of Mr. Speyer caused displeasure 
and hatred among the European diplomatists as it was shown 
in the case of customs-general Brown# The results of these 
unfavorable state of Russia in Korea appeared as a removal 
of arrogant Speyer , the withdrawal of Admiral Alexieff and 
the military instructora from Korea, and finally the conolu*- 
sion of the Rosen-Nishi protocol in April of 1898 between 
Russia and Japan# This agreement stated (1) that the both 
parties recognize the sovereignty and the perfect independ¬ 
ence of Korea (2) that they are bound to ha^e consultation 
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beforehand in the case of appointing military instructors or 
advisers of the state treasury by the request of the Korean 
government, (5) that the Russian governnebnt recognize a large 
number of Japanese residents in Korea and the development of 
the Japanese manufacturing and Industry business there, 
and promises not to do any action which will cause hinders 
ance on the advance of the Japanese manufactory and comm 
mere© in Korea. This agreement was a mere fuller state- 
mentof the Art. 4 of the Rovanoff-Yamagata protocol of 1896 
and Rtissla by this third agreement did not give any new ad¬ 
vantages to Japan or did not recognize any further 
to be taken from the recognition of the superiority of Japan's 
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or the letter's power in . orer 

retro, f was tn; f her Manchurian policy occupied mare 
strongtu to establish iter pertinent territorial relation there 
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-o ^jrc' i .:iG ana. v»ere ajv,inst net, 

w..n.iriifc.'k'i u jiii-.ru .. l pi..ii nor t.ie ;.uv; j. ce 
/.notner fi r are;;ter cause of her 


m CO; 


o* v-'-iru , vecause sne m d no x c :• r o_ trouble irot .,upan in * lor on. if 
she left it unconcerned for a while. Thus the center of the uipio.u.tic 
i n . 11 cu in —* c . cr iXc^ot/ was urans-erea i or a w nr 1 e to . an c . .ur i.... j. r o..* 
Korea, r:id v-e will follow an entangled thread d' tiie.ihir.ee c politics 
vuien will result at last in the great war between Russia. end Japan. 


o under stand v;,.y Russia, slackened her jraso in .oroa in lo96. 


I hast st.-te one rcl; tion 
si on of tae C hitono-reh i 
.:irn on her res tor;-.tion 
VP-in lo : ned 400 million 
indemnity. Tnis loan wa 
..u. ran tec of the l.ussi; n 


etween Russia ana cnina since tne cor.cj.u- 
treaty. Russia, was a c. ief benefactor for 
of the iao-fua^ peninsula fro:.: Japan, > nd 
irraiks to China as ilu first payment of the 
secured from Russo-french g....k only under i 
.overrate.:t with the i.;iper.i; 1 order of ... zi r 


;.e 


oecause no inaividuals nor any corporation 


v.ill 


licholas in dune 169b 
dare to loan a penny to a naturally rica Cut financially ruined Chinese 
government. /-.Lout —.is time the . ortn .uri.u. daily reported tne con¬ 
clusion oi the Russo- j-iineae alliance, though tire Russia n . .inis, ter for 
tne foreign affairs denied it in ; nsv.er to J; par.'s enquiry in arch 
of 16 Jo. /. report of fne^Cascir;i agreement caused a discussion among 
tne diplomatic circle, wnich was also ftu^ried without CQ—irv, into 
publicity; hut tne tuen existing relation of Russia, and v-iiriu will 
rather induce us to oeiieve a.n existence of these agreements. Li- rut- 
chan is tne test known i.ussi;'s friend among tne ninesc uig.i officiais 
ana the Emperor's displeasure incurred upon uim from tne conclusion of 
tne :nimono-seki treaty w; s released vitxi tne intervence of Count Cass¬ 
ini who refused to recognise the competence of anybody else but dh as 
a Chinese representative at the Coronation ceremony of Czar Richolas 
and succeeded in despatching Li to ho 3 cow as t.ie representative. An 
agreement was concluded between Li_ and Count Yfitte on the basis of 
Jount Cassini's plan and probably was ratified by the Chinese Emperor 
in about September of 1896. This is the one called Cassini agreement 
by the London Times, in which (1) the rignt of extending the Siberian 
rail road into the Chinese territory (2) the right of using port yrther 
and Tali-lien-Van freely at the time of war (3j the lease of Port h'iaw- 
Chaw for fifteen years were given to Russia. Li denied at London an 
existence of such an agreement in answer to the question of an editor 
of the London Times; but considering from the establishment of the East¬ 
ern China railway company very soon which was we Russian governmental 
business and included in its plains all the lines published by the 
London Times, and also that Russia announced later the lease of Port 
Arther and Tah-1in-Van was done in accordance with the Cassini agree¬ 
ment, tne truth of this report of the London Times cannot be doubted. 

The murder of two German missionaries in the shan-Tung province caused 
the false wrath of tne Kaiser ar.d ended in ;,;arch of 1698 witn the lease 
of the Kiavr-Chaw-Van for 99 years with the perfect sovereignty of the 


territory, 
brought any 


It is 
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a surprise from today tiiat at tnat time no powers 
£h e occupation of tne Opigintl fdjm Germany, 
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lut way did Runr.ia not object against tne act which flatly disre ; m,j 
i<ae statement of tne ,_,assini a.gr eemcnt of Riav.'— chaw— fan? f-iis t ( 'OS 
plained by Russia's sudden occupation of Port Arther a month a. ter 
Germany' s occupation of Flaw-chaw-wan* The understanding was between 
wne:.i cel ore nan d, and france v.a t? an ally of Russia and ap roved all 
actions o» tne letter in tne .car East where sne had not much, interest. 
Inis activity in China occupied Russia»s attention ana she thought it 
expedient to slacken a little her a 1 " 5 - 8 ? in "orea y and it appeared as the 
•Osen—j is hi agreement, wnich was concluded feur -months after the occup- 
uuion of Port Artner and five months after that of Kiaw-chaw-van. 

r uxu Ar uaer, jypan did not oo 


On 


nussia ’ s occupation of Port Art her, jspa.n did not do anything further 
vn.en one was told that the occupation was simply a temporary one, s.nd 
satisfied herself only with China’s promise of non-ceccion of pu-kien 
province to any country (snould tney have secured this promise at the 
time of tne retrocession of the liao-Tung peninsula!) Great pritain 
objected against Russia’s use of Port Artuer x or a military purpose; 
but finding that it is impossible to let Russia promise this, sne also 
compelled china to consent the lease of JHei-h.ai-v.ei to her in June of 
j.6b8. I 1 he consultation of prance’s lease of pwan-chavv-v/an began in 
April of tne same year and secured it in November. while China, is 
i'.coua.iiy dreaming up, tne 11o_ Cabinet of Japan were in a great dishar¬ 
mony with the parliament, and the foreign policy was much neglected by 
mem. :.:r. Cowen interestingly stated tie international condition of 
tne day ’’Japan could not but leel increasing alarm at w.iat looked like 
tie breakup of China. But tnere seemed to be no nelp. ;-{er oldest 
iriend the United Statde nad just got into a war with Spain, and were 
learning new lessons on Imperialism. Great pritain was fully occupied 
with the Soudan and a possibility of complication with prance over tne 
Upper Rile. So Japan vans for a time without a friend to t?ke any ac¬ 
tive interest in China, and sne was only too glad to get the fast in¬ 
stallment of the Chinese indemnity and withdraw from V.hei-hai-wei. ” 
Taese years were also the years of' a question of tne so-called ’sphere 
of influence’ or * sphere of interest.’ The construction of the Chinese 
railroads by the Powers is the question of this sphere. Russia, Ger- 
imny, France, England, the United States and Belgium had each its own 
lines and interest. The zealousy, struggle,and collision of interest 
produced confusion after confusion,and turned the celestial Empire into 
a piece of for several hungry wolves. Three powers saved China 

iron receding the Liao-fcung peninsula to Japan, but could China gratify 
nunger of three lions with a small piece of meat, Liao-Tur.g? liao-Tung 
was barely enough even for one biggest lion, and tne remaining two 
sprang at China to tear off one limb each, and some more lions came 
into search for any limbs left. Row as sne was in tne eve of the break 
up among tne European powers, there came a rescue, an angel with glad 
news of salvation. This savior was a proposal of Secretary Hay of the 
United States of tne ’’open-door" of Cnina. This proposal wag done by 
the United States which was universally recognized and respected as a 
promoter of justice and peace, and of course was not to be objected by 
any Powers. This proposal could stay at least a moment the tide of 
last declining China and gave a temporary tranquility; but a great riot 
uprose in 1900, which threw China again into tne whirls of the great 
and most dreadful storms. This is tne Boxers *poreak which was caused 
by two reasons, (i) too much encroach lent and oppression of the Euro¬ 
pean Powers on China, klr. C»wen points this out as the direct cause of 
tne outbreak; (2) question of tne nomination of a son of Prince Tan. 
f f p t ) as the ^r.own prince to the Emperor, This prince Tan is 

e to 

o tne 


a great man ofDiqili&do&yi^^ a man of 

the lower but ambitious, s. nan of noble fea.sure, whose right 
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throne prior to the present Stiver or was neglected by the Empress Dow¬ 
ager, 'out mumbled himself until now not to attract envious eyes of t£e 
E ’press and waited patiently until an opportunity cane. Y, r nen tme 
Emperor's plan of the radical reforms brought the displeasure of tne 
Empress Dowager upon him f prince Tan appeared to the stage arid succeed¬ 
ed to let ner choose his son, tne crown prince. He is a man of con¬ 
servatism and naturally a friend of the 11 Giwa ( |£; v$a f-fp ) society", wnose 
principle v/as to f>CC. China from Christianity and foreigners. Tne 
outbreak of tnis society gave nitn. a rare opportunity to grasp the rein 
of the government and played his utmost power to raise greater anti- 
foreign sentiment among people to strengthen his own position and in¬ 
fluence. suppose Germany did not occupy niao-chaw-wan; Russia, prance 
and Great Britain each did not occupy places expedient for tneir self- 
interest; the Powers did not struggle on the so-called sphere of in¬ 
fluence as if China were a prey offered to the strongest; the mission¬ 
aries depending on the power of their own countries did not act so un- 
christianly towards helpless, pitiable nation; the powers did not use 
the murder of one missionary,wao went into the interior of China to 
give up his life for the sake of tne Crucified Lord and his Gospel, 
a rarest chance to gratify their lust for territory in China; and again 
suppose prince Tan’s son was not caosen the crown prince and did not 
give the conservative ambitious prince a caance of getting power in the 
government so that he can make use of anti-foreign mobs as means to in¬ 
crease his influence; then tae Boxers outbreak might not nave happened, 
or if it happened in the least it might not nave been so dreadful and 
fatal to China. 


This outbreak gave a chance to Russia on one hand to get a pretext 
to advance her policy in Hanchurta, and on the other hand it hastened 
the conclusion of the Anglo-Japanese alliance which proved to be a most 
important step to completely change the relation of tne Far Eastern 
politi<?3. Russia used tnis outbreak in two ways for her advantage, 
occupation of certain Hanchurian places necessary to maintain order 
there was one pretext (and really Btfagoghiens^k was assaulted by the 
Chinese,) and on the other hand she tried to coax the Empress Dowager 
and her government by showing off ner overflowing favor to them. On 
August 25, ten days after the faLl of Peking, Russia published a decla¬ 
ration to evacuate Peking and very soon withdrew her ar.ny from there 
to ; .‘an churl a saying first that they did not care a jot about a murder 
of missionaries and women and children, all non-Russian; and finally 
that they had a pressing business in Hancnuria" (CGwen.) No means was 
left undone by Russia to coax China. The evacuation of Peking was 
proposed; she opposed to the Kaiser’s proposal of punishing tne chief 
instigators of the outbreak; and her troops left Peking first of all 
the Powers to show her good will to China. And yet in October of tne 
year the London Daily Hail published a rumor of tne conclusion ot the 
Russo-Chinese secret treaty, and in January of 1901 the Japan Hail 
published another secret treaty concluded between Eortt3tovitcn, repres¬ 
entative of Alexieff and Zo-ki (*** ) commander of the gninese army 
inf?0i*eL*4jy which was a basis of treaty the London Tim.es published in 
February. This secret treaty was one which actually contradicts with 
and destroys the Chinese sovereignty in Hanchurla and puts it under 
the control of Russia. The powers took alarm and considered it a lirst 
step to tne actual break-up of China. Secretary Hay of the United 
States and Germany protested of China’s concluding any treaty with any 
country separately before the close of tne Peking conference. Japan aiiA 
England went further and warned the Chinese government that the conclu- 
sion of this re cret Apery would be the first step j 5V^ * s 
| on the one Mdedt^eVja^ky glfnot popular oftic- 
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^.govcrnoR- generaln Ryn (vl *7"“ ) cinci £hp (fL-2 ^J) r.s the neao. of the pro¬ 
les tants; md on trie - other tend tne puolice in japan aroused • £.1 indig¬ 
nation a.jr.ins w -the inactivity of tne "overrent and pressed the latter 
to take the resolute attitude. Tnis opposition among the Pov:ers .and 
the firm determination of Japan to stand against it even single-/landed® 
caused Russia at last to announce the abandonment of tne treaty in ‘lay 
of 1901. P’ne world wag once more surprised in October of tne same year 
with a rumor that tne conclusion of a secret treaty was commenced be¬ 
tween Li-hun-chan and the Russian Minister at Peking; but this one was 
also buried in abortion from the death of Li and the opposition of Li *s 
colligues and of tne United States, England and Japan. 


Greet Britain i3 one which has interest most of all the Powers in 
China, .and she suffered most from the disorder and confusion in China. 
Her interest often came into collision with that of Russia as in the 
cases of tne Peking-Hankow railroad line and the pew-chan line, and her 
wishes were to let Russia evacuate from Manchuria and restore it to 
China, A surprising appearance of the Anglo-German agreement of Oct¬ 
ober of 1900 was a result of England*s anxiety on the disorder and en¬ 
croachment caused from the occupation of Mp.nch.uria by Russia, It stat¬ 
ed to protect tne integrity of tne territory and the equal opportunity 
in China, but the later declaration of Germany of the exclusion of 
Manchuria from the category of tne agreement annulled tne chief object 
of England on the agreement. But England must try to stop tne Russian 
influence and aggrandisement in China anyway, \ynat can be done and 
where can sne find a means most ‘aitable and competent enough to accom¬ 
plish this? At tne commencement of tne Chino-Japanese war England’s 
sympathy was rather with China, but the courses of events since then 
caused ner to find the agreement of her interest in Asia rather to be 
with Japan. The Chino-Japanese war testified a little the strength and 
reliability of Japan’s military forces, and tne Boxers outbreak streng¬ 
thened its conviction. Sne found her situation in the Ear East un¬ 
favorable to combat single-handed with Russia and a need of a friend to 
protect and advance her interest in China, but the isolation was a 
hereditary policy which had given her glory and territories for centur¬ 
ies and too precious and sacred to give it up. The Anglo-German agree¬ 
ment gave her no avail; the Russian encroachment was becoming more cri¬ 
tical; these four years the Russian policy in Korea was greatly slack¬ 
ened, and even a Russo-Japanese alliance was rumored now and tnen 
(Marquis Ito was at St. Petersburg in Eovember of 1901 on his trip a- 
broad;) and finally in January of 1902 tne worl# was surprieed with the 
publication of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. Tnis alliance was an event 
which marks an epoch in the history if the Ear East. Its effects were*, 
not confined only in Asia, but its direct effect appeared as it purpos¬ 
ed on Russian, in China, Russia declared in March that the Russian 
object was in accord with the idea of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, and 
in April concluded a treaty with China on the evacuation of Manchuria. 
Sne announced that the order being restored in China now sne secs no 
need of keeping the troops in ...anchuria, and will evacuate it in accord¬ 
ance with the declnratione she often did before. She promised to fin¬ 
ish the evacuation in 13 months after tne conclusion of tne evacuation 
treaty (that is October of 1903,) but did sne keep her words of honor? 
Russia had not a good reputation in tne matter of treaty, and tnis 
time she could not be out of that rule. She had no idea of evacuating 


Men churls., had no sincerity in ner promise, and this break of honor and 
the purposedly neglected postponement of evacuation led to tne -break of 
wrr which ended with an effect of changing the map of the Ear Enst. 

The Chinese 0^^^0©b.^^y been fo¥^FARNI/f f ^ 
and now we will return to J^erea and follow the politics in the pen in- 
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'orer-. e.njoyed co _ aoaritively 


peace ~inee tie Rocen-Kishi protocol# 
Koreans \r to organized " T.e c no sen 
"fire American '"cciety" 


tie 


7 ' e Anti-Russian feeling r..ion_ 

Independence Society" and "The American ■"cciety" with a -otto "Korea 
for Koreans and by Koreans," produced a pro-Japanese sentiment among 
them; and the Anglo-Japanese agree cent led ’Koreans to know Japan’s 
power and their expediency to depend on her. 7 he employ cent of hr. 

Kato, Japanese ex- minister at gcoul, ns a governmental adviser vr> s a. 
first sign of tie revival of Japan’s power there sinee 1395. Tie tem¬ 
porary tranquility was maintaL led during 1902, cut early in 1903 Rus¬ 
sian policy a pa 1 n began to snow its activity in ’Corea. She all of a 
sudden occupied Ryu-gam-po on River yalu in April of 1903, on a pretext 
of co icenciim trie work of cutting down the forest 3 on tne bank in r ccoro- 
clrnce wit t.te agreement of 1396 (which agreement was annulled because 
tie Russia: s did not begin work within tie promised tern of tine). 

About the same ti-.e Russia demanded China tie conclusion of a. new 
treaty in exchange with tie evacuation of ..anenuria. Jhis treaty was 
withdrawn by Russia on account of a strong opposition of tne United 
States, Ragland, -and Japan; but in June hr. Lessar, Russian minister at 
Peking, brought another proposal of four articles and forcibly pressed, 
c e weak China to agree to the postponement of tne evacuation or in tne 
least to give ner a certain exclusive advantage in hanchuria. General 
Kuropatkin entered Tokyo on June 15 in the midst of the public outcry 
against the indeterminate attitude of tie govern cent, and stayed four 
days. he went straight to port Artker and there a large council of 
Ruse in 2 officials, military a.nd civil, in tne gar past was held. 

Kuropitkin, pavloff, Lenoir and pokotiloff, president of the Rusco- 
Jhinese Rank, and Alexieff with his staff were present. The council 
lasted 10 days fron July 2 a.nd it is said that tne Russian attitude to 
be taken in tne par Rant was decided in thjs council. gne expectation 
was unfortunately realized with tne renewal of the consultation of 
lesoar with the Peking government on the hanchurian matters right after 
his return iron Port Artier, and unreservedly announced that Russia 
could not abandon hanchuria even if it would, bring war with Japan. 

In Japan the public pressed the government onwards with a war cry that 
t ie cabinet cad to t^Ve a decided way either to war or resignation. pn 
23 tie Cabinet council together with tne elder statesmen was neld 




at tie presence of■tne ; hiper or, and our attitude towards Russia cine to 
show a clearer stinge. In Russia an aggressive attitude was also taken 
and Alexieff was appointed a viceroy of tie Ear East with almost a. 
sovereign power, and an augment preparations were actively done both 
in words and actions,a.nd a great number of troops was transfered to the 
"ar East by the Siberian railroad. In Korea, Russia demanded a lease 
of Fyujan-po in August and began in haste the military -preparations by 
constructing tie cables across River Yalu,, wharves f* dams in spite of 
Lorca’s denial of the demand. The Russian policy towards Korea was 
greatly changed and took an egressive attitude. The governments of 
Vrshington, London, and Tokyo united in objecting Russian action and 
demanded Korean government to open RyT}T‘i-po for the foreign trade. 
Russian threats conid not ■' eco apLion tie 
by the strong objection of these Powers, 
wore constructed witn a great rapicity. 
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i. She will recognize the independency of Korea. 

12. She will leave Korea under Japanese control commercially 
and industrially. 

5. Japan can send forces to Korea in case of need with the 
previous understanding of Russia. 

4. Manchuria will ce outside of the Japanese power. 

Japan’s last proposals of December 21, 1903 were, (1) 
to recognize the independency and integrity of the territory of 
China and Korea, (2) to recognize the superior situation of Japan 
in Korea and recognize the freedom of the Japanese conducts there 
in military, commercial, anu industrial operations, (3) Russia’s 
superior situation in Manchuria is recognized and she can do what¬ 
ever she wishes within the limit of not injuring the independency 
and the integrity of the territory of China. 

Russia was determined not to state anything of Manchuria 
u.nu not to allow Japan the freedom of military operations in Korea, 
while Japan was equally determined to obtain these guarantees from 
Russia, and the break of friendly relation between them was the 
unavoidaole result. 


The relation oetween Russia and Japan came almost into 
a crisis in January of iyQ4, ur.d the diplomatic affairs at Seoul 
inuicatea an approach of a threattning storm, on the 3rd of the 
month, 150 American soldiers landed at Port Zinser, and 30 of them 
entered the Capital on the 5th. On the 8th, 20 English seamen 
and 40 Russian seamen entered Seoul. The next day 21 Italians 
entered. After this more marines of every ration especially a lurg^ 
number of Russians entered the Capital. 


The military movement of Russia became very active. A 
large army were already in the middle of January stationed on the 
Yalu, and it was known that Russian troops had crossed the Yalu 
on February 2nd to the numoer of about 2,000, and there were said 
to dc 20,000 more ready to cress and invade Korea. 


Japan's patience was exhausted after waiting, entreating 
ar.d appealing to her unsincere apporent for seven months unfruit- 
fuily, and on February 4th^came to the determination to break a 
friendly relation with Russia, and it was presented by her minister 
at St. Petersourg to the Czar's government on February 6th. The 
war actually oegar. with the sea battle of Port Zinser. and the sur¬ 
prise of Port Arthur followed, by a series of brilliant victories 
von by Japan, and it 1 b needless in this paper to follow the 
careers of armies and fleets. It will be enough here only to 
mention that all the Russian forces were expelled from the Korean 

month of April and the first day of Pay was the 
victory at Kiu-ren-jo ) won by general 


territory in the 
first great land 
Kur#ki. Japan's 


dealings with the Korean government was rot of 
any interest noXv importance, and I do not alsn think it necessspry 

to lr - Korea - ' 0 eto&&i^d1%Li^ia ct3 

well known oy all tndL^iations. 
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The Korean Eloper or declared on Kay 19, the break of the 
friendly relation with Russia, and Korea again came back to its 
rightful guardian who had been «ften too shy and weak-willed to 
insist upon nis rights and obligation and had been forced to 
abanaonn the willful child in the hands of a stranger* 

The Koreans are the most miserable people in the world. 

They*enjoyed no perfect independence since the beginning of their 
history. They were occasionally left to themselves to enjoy non¬ 
interference from outside on account of the home affairs of China 
**r,u Japan; but even in these times they were compelled to keep 
some tributary relations with either of them, from the necessity 
of keeping the oalar.ee of power among the small struggling states 
of ti.e peninsula. Thus their serve-to-stronger principle is a 
hereditary maxim of them for twenty centuries. This trained them 
to oecome the most excellent intrigder of the world in their trea- 
cnery and cunning schemes, having the ex-Emperor a 3 the best type, 
history proves that the Koreans were always the defeated in arms. 

Out tiie victor in diplomacy. But was there a diplomacy in the 
peninsula? ho, answer is negative. Their only weapon,only dip¬ 
lomacy is treachery, intrigue, time-serving, coaxing, and serve-to-a 
stronger principle. The military history of the peninsula is a 
record of foreign conquerors, but who of these numerous conquerors 
could avail their victories in arms? Conqueror after conqueror 
c»me into Korea from China and Japan, but they were simply a pass¬ 
ing shower* Korea had always been a trioutcry to some country, but 
she had always been left to the self-government. The Koreans were 
tamght oy the experiences of 2,000 years how to play with a strong¬ 
er party and avail them for their own advantages. They are excel¬ 
lently shrewd in catchin,., an opportunity serviceable to their 
advantages. 


Japan’s abandonment of trophies wor. by iron and blood was 
to the shrewd eyes of the Koreans her powerlessness against great 
Russia, and induced them to turn their wooing eyes to the latter. 
The muraer of tne queen, whatever great and excusable necessity 
of circumstances moved to do it, was a great fault from a political 
view-point, and last the sympathy of the Koreans as well as the 
foreigners . The dictating conducts and tone of Count Inouye, 
contrary to the coaxing, sociable and diplomatic tone and demeanor 
of Y.aeber, excited terror ar.d hatred of the Korean court and 
strengthened the Anti-Japanese sentiment among the Koreans. The 
King’s jBabylor.ianf captivity in the Russian legate for one year 
let the Koreans forget Japan as one power in the peninsula, and 
our power degraded with great rapidity in the Korean politics. 

Two agreements of Waeber-Komura and Rovanoff-Yai.mgata stated the 
policy to be taken by the both countries, but Japan had steadily 
fallen off from Korea. Ror three years Japan clung to her syste¬ 
matic badk-drawing policy. In 1890 the 
Russian sentiment began to be apparent. 


indication of the Ar.ti- 
which v.'as excited by the 
Russian minister Speyer’s arrogance and threats to the Koreans ar.d 
the undiplomatic attitude towards other nations. 8oser:-rishi 
protocol of lt98 did not go further than the Tlen-sier. treaty 
a view-point o f Jap an’s advantages in Korea, but we find that 

tnia agreement ^JwHPgrasp ir. Korea was somewhat slacken. 
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The occupation of Riugum-po in 1903 Wui> the first return of the 
Russian activity in Korea. Since then Korea became the center of 
the diplomatic attention, though the critical question was on the 
hanchurian matter, and we were brought up to the -break of the 
great Russo-Japanese War. 

low Japan became the master of the peninsula once more, and 
this time she is firmly determined not to give it up whatever thing 
happen or whatever cost she pays for it. I will not follow further 
the recent events in Korea and will finish this paper on giving 
an item of a few important events since the friendly relation bet¬ 
ween Russia and Korea was oroken in may 1904. 

April 1, 190J h - state cosiness of the co;lrndnication and 
transportation w^s nanded over to Japan. 

Kov-ember 7 - the business for the foreign affairs was hand¬ 
ed over to Japan. 

July 1, 1907 - Trie Hague case became public. 

July 19.,* hhe aodicatior. of the Emperor was announced. 

July 24 - Trie state easiness of police was handed over to 
Japan. 

July 22, 1909 - T-he administration of justice was given 
. over to Japan. 

October 25 - Prince Ito was assassinated at Harbin. 

August 29, 1910. - The annexation of Korea to Japan was 

declared and the name was charged, into 
its old name Chosen. 

The End 
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